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Notes. 


ARITHMETICAL NOTES, NO. IV. 


The arithmetical puzzles given by Bachet, in 
his work described in my last, consist mostly of 
ways of finding out a number thought of, of which 
there are plenty of examples in Hutton’s Recrea- 
tious. There is also the well-known puzzle of the 
three jealous husbands, their wives, and the boat 
which will only take two. Passing over these, I 
mention the equally well-known problem of the 
fifteen Christians and fifteen Turks, which de- 
serves notice as the earliest of this class of riddles. 

The original story is that Josephus, after the 
siege of Jotapata in Galilee, saved himself with 
certain companions in a cave. Despairing of final 
safety, the refugees had recourse to the proceed- 
ing afterwards adopted by the snakes in Ireland, 
according to the ballad of St. Patrick, of saving 
themselves from slaughter by suicide. Josephus 
contrived that the lot should fall last upon him- 
self, and persuaded the last but one to join him in 
living on. Hegesippus (or the author of the book 
called by his name) coined or received the story 
that the artifice was of the kind afterwards em- 
ployed in the problem of the Turks and Christians. 
The change of characters was necessary to spice 
the question: the idea of Christians jockeying 
Turks out of their lives by an unfair mancuvre 
edified our ancestors greatly. 

Bachet gives the question as he says it had 
commonly been given. He seems to hint at some 

revious works of the same kind as his own; but 
i have never met with them. 
readers should find out works of arithmetical re- 
creation of the sixteenth century —that is, works 
expressly devoted to puzzles and difficulties —I 
hope they will communicate them to you. 

The problem is as follows :—Fifteen Christians 
and as many Turks, being in a storm at sea, find 
it necessary to lighten the vessel by throwing half 
the crew overboard. It is agreed that they shall 
stand in a row, and that every ninth, beginning 
again when the row is ended, shall be thrown over. 
The question is how to manage their position, so 
that the lot shall fall only on Turks. The arrange- 
ment is as follows: four Christians, five Turks, 
two Christians, &c.,as thus abbreviated : 

4C5T2C T 8C TC 2T 2C 8T C 2T 2C T. 
Allowing the vowels a, e, ¢, 0, u, to stand for 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, the arrangement was indicated by Bachet 
in the vowels of the following lines : 

“ Mort, tu ne falliras pas 
En me livrant le trespas.” 
It is worth notice that, though Bachet’s printer 


uses u for » in the word Jivrant, the author does 
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If any of your | 
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not make any remark: he seems to think nobody 
will be led into confusion. 

Subsequently, the vowels were fitted with con- 
sonants in the following way : 

“ Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat.” 
When the Turks ceased to be the bugbear of 
Christendom, and the lesson ceased to be practical, 
another version of the story was adopted, suggested 
perhaps by the Latin line. I take it from the 
Arithmétique Démontrée of C. F. Gaignat Del’- 
auln’ais, Paris, 1770, 8vo. An English ship has 
been sunk by a French one, and fifteen of the 
crew saved : the victors are also reduced to fifteen. 
Provisions failing, the French captain says : 

* Mes enfans, afin que la moitié de nous vive quelque 
tems, apres avoir consulté Dieu et la Sainte Vierge, j'ai 
jugé & propos que l'autre moitié soit jeté & la mer.” 

The rest as before, and the heretics disposed of. 

Another problem of Bachet is that of magic 
squares. Your readers are all aware that a square 
of numbers is so called, when it gives the same sum 
from any row, any column, or from the diagonals. 
Thus, one of the ways of forming a magic square 
from the first twenty-five numbers, is as follows: 

11 24 7 20 3 


16 
5 13 9 
18 1 22 


6 19 2 15 
which gives 65 in every row, in every column, 
and in the diagonals, or diameters, as they were 
called in this subject. Bachet rejects the mystical 
meaning of these squares; but as a word on this 
subject may be interesting to the readers of 
Walter Scott, I give it. 

Writers of fiction are very often inaccurate in 
their technicalities, and most frequently perhaps 
in those of arithmetic or other mathematics. The 
most amusing instance I ever met with, is in Mr. 
Warren’s story of the martyr-philosopher, lately 
alluded to by one of your correspondents. The 
philosopher tells his guests that he had suspected 
an error in Laplace, and then goes on thus: 

“Only look at the quantity of evidence that was neces- 
sary to convince that I was a simpleton by the side of 
Laplace — pointing to two or three sheets of paper cram- 
med with small algebraical characters in pencil— a fear- 
ful array of symbols: 


/—3a’, +9—n=9, log. e, 


12 25 8 


and sines, cosines, series, &c., without end.” 


Certainly a philosopher who needed pages of these 
symbols to convince himself that he was a simple- 
ton by the side of Laplace, would really be a 
simpleton by the side of any junior optime. For 
a parody without caricature, on the supposition 
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that it is a scholar who speaks, suppose he says 
that he has been looking into Niebuhr's citations, 
and making a few notes: 

“, ... pointing to some sheets of paper crammed with 
Latin extracts—in dreadfully learned words — Propria 
que maribus, botherum, tempus fugit, hic, hac, hoc, nomi- 
nativo.” 

There are too many persons in the country who 
have some idea of Laplace's symbols to make such 
a travestie bearable. Perhaps Mr. Warren will 
allow me to suggest for future editions (of 
which I doubt not there will be many) the fol- 
lowing: 

w 
+b, + cos. @+b, + cos. 20+ &e. 
And then every one who can read these symbols 
will see that they are Laplace's, and that the phi- 
losopher understood them. For there is style in 
mathematics, as in other things: and the works of 
the great writers are as distinguishable by the 
general appearance of the symbols as those of the 
great painters by their mode of colouring. 

Sir W. Scott, in the Antiquary, has made Dous- 
terswivel give Sir Arthur Wardour a description 
of a planetary sigil, as it was called: 

“Then upon this side I make de table of de moon, 
which is a square of nine, multiplied into itself, with 
eighty-one numbers on every side, and de diameter nine, 
—dere it is, done very proper.” 

I doubt if Sir Walter understood the magic 
square. It should be “ eighty-one numbers, nine 
on every side, and nine in each diameter.” But 
these numbers should be so disposed that rows, 
columns, and diameters, should each give the sum 
369. 

The planetary sigils, derived from the Arabs, 
were in use till the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; from a belief in what Mr. Dousterswivel 


om 0) 
a s_l a 


calls “the planetary influence, and the sympathy | 


and force of numbers.” They—the numerical 
sigils, at least— consisted of magic squares, one to 
each planet: and their power depended partly on 
the material on which they were written, partly 
on the astrological character of the planet's posi- 
tion when they were made, and partly on the 
position at the time of using them. Mr. Douster- 
swivel was a blunderer for making his square 
when there was “a thwarting power in the house 
of ascendancy :” but he was quite correct in using 
silver four the moon; for the sun it ought to have 
been gold. The square 1X1, or 1, giving one 
number only, was dedicated to the Deity. The 
square of 2, containing the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
cannot by any disposition be made magic: it was 


therefore the symbol of matter, a thing of imper- | 


fection, “in potentialis habitudinis abysso sub- 
mersa,” whatever that may mean. The number 
3, and its square, give the sigil of Saturn; 4, of 
Jupiter ; 5, of Mars; 6, of the Sun; 7, of Venus; 
8, of Mereury ; 9, of the Moon. 
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I cannot find that any of the sigils were ex- 
red laid down as the means of discovering 

idden treasures: it may be so in the authority 
which W. Scott consulted, but whether that can 
be traced may be matter of doubt. The “ suffu- 
migations” are particularly insisted on: but I 
very much doubt that the success of any experi- 
ment with a sigil was made proportional to the 
amount laid out in suffumigation for the occasion. 
This was Dousterswivel’s own secret: and the 
story required it. 

In Guy Mannering, Walter Scott makes the 
astrologer walk out on the balcony, note the posi- 
tions of the principal heavenly bodies without any 
instrument of measurement, and then (as the 
reader must suppose) draw a scheme which he 
finds closely to agree with one he had drawn 
before. Struck by this, he repeats the process, 
and finds out that the very hours of the predicted 
events agree in both cases, though twenty-one 
years are first to elapse. This would require an 
eye which would tell the place of a heavenly body 
within at least the minute of a degree, or the 
thirtieth part of the sun’s diameter. Again, having 
carefully noted the hour and minute of the birth, 
he indulges in a soliloquy before he “ notes the 
position” of the heavenly bodies. Next day he 
uses the Ephemeris ; but if he had the Ephemeris, 
the ocular inspection would have been unneces- 
sary, even if his eye were as good as might be 
thought. And farther, in order to work with an 
accuracy which should predict to an hour in a 

riod of twenty-one years, he ought to have 

nown the latitude of Ellangowan — a good deal 
nearer than Sir Walter knew it himself. 

Writers of fiction, who intend to become cele- 
brated, should take pains to be accurate in their 
representations of art and science, black or white ; 
for the “chield” who takes notes can now print 
them. A. De 


THE MADNESS OF THE HISTORICAL HAMLET. 


In Dr. Farmer's Essay on the Learning of 
Shakspeare (Malone's ed., vol. i. p. 336.), a quo- 
tation “ with a small variation from the original,” 
taken at second-hand from Saxo Grammaticus 
(through Guthrie), is made to show the peculiar 
character of Hamlet’s madness, which Guthrie 
and others receive as evidence that Shakspeare 
must have read Saxo in the original Latin. ‘This 
quotation begins, “ Falsitatis enim” (lib. iii., 
p- 26. n.), but is only descriptive of the peculiar 
character of Hamlet’s mendacity, not of his 
madness. The description of his simulated in- 
sanity is to be found on the same page as the 
quotation referred to: 

“Quod videns Amlethus, ne prudentius agendo patruo 
suspectus redderetur, stoliditatis simulationem amplexus, 


| extremum mentis vitium finxit, eoque calliditatis genere 
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! 
non solum ingenium texit, verum etiam salutem defendit. | 
Quotidie maternum larem pleno sordium torpore com- | 


plexus, abjectum humi corpus obsceeni squaloris illuvie 
respergebat. 


ridicule stoliditatis dementiam figurabant. Quicquid 
voce xdebat, deliramentis consentaneum erat. Quicquid 


opere exhibuit, profundam redolebat inertiam. Quid 
multa? Non virum aliquem, sed delirantis fortunx 
ridendum diceres monstrum., Interdum foco assidens, 
favillasque manibus verrens, ligneos uncos creare, ecos- 
demque igni durare solitus erat: quorum extrema con- 
trariis quibusdam hamis, quo nexuum tenaciores ex- 
isterent, informabat. Rogatus quid ageret, acuta se 
referebat in ultionem patris spicula preparare.” 
“Though this be madness, yet there’s method in 
it,” as Polonius says aside. ; 

“ Nec parvo responsum ludibrio fuit, quod ab omnibus 
ridiculi operis vanitas contemneretur, quanquam ea res 
proposito ejus postmodum opitulata fuerit. Que solertia 
apud altioris ingenii spectatores primam ei calliditatis 
suspicionem injecit. Ipsa namque exigue artis industria, 
arcanum opificis ingenium figurabat. Nec credi poterat 
obtusi cordis esse, cui tam exculto manus artificio callu- 
isset: denique exactissima cura preustorum stipitum 
congeriem asservare solebat.” 

Many mad pranks are recorded by Saxo. To 
test the reality of his madness, female charms 
were tried; he stood that test in a way that 
would furnish materials for alow comedy. ‘The 
character of madness depicted in its reality by 
Ophelia is minutely distinguished from Hamlet's 
assumed insanity. Shakspeare seems to have 
been afraid of making Hamlet's madness too much 
like the true, and altered his first draft accord- 
ingly (Knight's Studies, p.59.). The opinion of 
suck a man as Dr. Conolly would be of great 
value as a criticism on the real and assumed in- 
sanity pourtrayed in this play. Shakspeare refers 
to the slovenly, but not to the dirty, habits of 
Hamlet; the latter could not well suit tragedy 
which aims at the beau ideal. Ophelia says: 

“Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced ; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle.” 
John Kemble’s personation of Hamlet showed the 
stocking of one leg turned down from the knee, 
but so artistically done, as not to offend the de- 
licacy of the most prudish. 

In the history, the distinguished and learned 
courtier, the Polonius of the play, is detected se- 
creting himself to overhear Hamlet's conversation 
with his mother; but nothing is therein said of 
“arat, a rat,” by Saxo Grammaticus, as Dr. 
Farmer thinks, for he had not even consulted the 
work (Malone's edit., vol. i. p. 337.). In the 
play Hamlet answers Fengo, the king, that Po- 
onius was “at supper, not where he eats, but 
where he is eaten; a certain convocation of politic 
worms are e’en at him.” In the history, Hamlet 
being jokingly asked if he had seen any vestige of 
him, answered that he (Polonius) had gone to a 
place still little known in Italy, “ had fallen to the 
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Turpatus oris color, illitaque tabo facies | 


bottom of it, ac nimia ceeni mole obrutum, 2 sub- 
euntibus passim porcis esse consumptum.” But 
he did not say that he boiled Polonius first to 
make him fit meat for the pigs; “ Cujus corpus in 
partes conscissum, aquis ferventibus coxit. . . 
- + atque ita miseris artubus cenum putre con- 
stravit.” Saxo’s remark on this reply of Hamlet 
is, — 

“Quod dictum tametsi veri confessionem exprimeret, 
quia specie stolidum videbatur, auditoribus ludibrio fuit.” 


This affair, both in the history and in the play, 
caused Hamlet to be sent to England to “ recover 
his wits there; or, if he do not, ‘tis no great matter 
there,” quoth the gravedigger. 
T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


PORSENA, THE EIGHTH KING OF ROME. 


The story of Porsena and his expedition against 
Rome has hitherto been one of the most inexpli- 
cable phenomena which occur in the early history 
of that city. On one point alone do modern his- 
torians appear to be agreed, namely, that the 
purport of his expedition can not have been to 
restore the Tarquins; but on every thing else, 
what was its purport, and when he lived, the most 
opposite opinions have been given. Thus Thne 
places him in the age of the elder Tarquin, while 
Niebuhr brings him down to a somewhat advanced 
period of the republic. I flatter myself that I 
have hit upon his real history, and this I now 
proceed to lay before your readers. 

A singular custom existed at Rome of offering 


at public sales the goods of King Porsena. Of 
what place, I ask, was Porsena king? Not of 


Eturia, for all accounts represent his power as 
confined to Clusium; and not of Clusium, for of 
that city he was lars. This being so, I know of 
no alternative than to set him down as king of 
Rome. ‘This conjecture may seem somewhat 
startling, but it is strongly confirmed by a state- 
ment in Dionysius, according to which the tomans 
presented to Porsena an ivory throne, a golden 
crown, a sceptre, and other insignia of royalty ; 
and by another in Livy (iii. 39.), to the effect that 
under the leadership of the Valerii and Horatii the 
kings lad been expelled. Now, it so happens 
that Livy mentions no Horatius in his account of 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, but he does in- 
troduce one (Cocles) as a most determined enemy 
of Porsena. From this it is evident that the 
writer from whom this passage is primarily de- 
rived, conceived Porsena to have been king of 
Rome. Moreover, it harmonises so exactly with 
what I shall show to be true history, that of its 
accuracy I do not feel the slightest doubt. 

Ifso, how did Porsena come to be king of Rome? 
—-by conquest ? Or did he have any right to that 
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dignity? I believe he had. Servius, the predecessor 
of ‘Tarquin IL, is said by one account to have been 
a companion of Ceelius, and to have been originally 
named Mastarna, Companion of Ceelius ” seems 
to point to his having been a Clusian, Celius 
being evidently only another form of Clus — the 
name of the Etruscan town deprived of its Latin 
termination ; and Mastarna is simply the Celtic 
title Mactiern (son of the chief). Even admitting 
that the Etruscans were not Celts, Servius may 
easily have had a Celtic title, for the Gauls had 
been established in the neighbourhood of Clusium 
for a considerable time. On these grounds I con- 
jecture Servius to have been the son of the then 
lars of Clusium. 

We now see why Porsena led his expedition 
against Rome. Servius, to whom he was related, 
had been barbarously murdered by the Tarquinian 


family, one of whom then usurped his throne. | 


Porsena went to Rome to revenge the death of 


Servius and to put down the Usurper. This sup- | 


sition that Tarquin was expelled by Porsena, 
is certainly contradictory to the testimony of all 
antiquity; but this testimony was caused by a 
mistake in the name of the family which he in- 


tended to resture. Porsena came to Rome to | 


reinstate, not the Tarquinian but the Clusian 
family on the throne of Rome in his own person. 
Porsena did not enjoy his kingdom any length 
of time. If he had, it would have been impossible 
for the fact of his having been king to have been 
so entirely unknown to the later Roman historians. 
Some of the Tarquins probably fled to Cuma, 
where Aristodemus ruled, and persuaded him to 
make war upon Porsena, and the result was the 
defeat of Porsena’s son, Aruns, before the walls of 


his name is sometimes given as Aruns), and this 
while besieging a Latin city with a name resem- 
bling Aricia— Ardea. This latter story must be 
the false one, for we know from the treaty with 
Carthage in the first year of the republic, that 
Ardea was then subject to Rome. The story of 
Lucretia is of course a repetition of the story of 
Virginia. 

I can back the theory laid down above by other 
arguments and evidence, which, for brevity’s sake, 
I have abstained from bringing forward on the 
present occasion. E. West. 


JUNIUS MISCELLANIES, 


A Vellum-bound Junius found in America. — 
On a visit last summer to a friend in the High- 
lands, one of our conversations happening to turn 
on the Letters of Junius, he mentioned a curious 
on dif on that subject. It is as follows. On the 
death of one of the Federal Judges (Mr. Buckner 
Thruston) some years ago in Washington City, his 
furniture was sold at auction at one of the court 


.sales which are usual in this country. Among the 


articles sold was an old secretary or writing-desk, 
with the cypher “C. L.” in brass at the top. The 


_ purchaser of this desk sent it to a cabinet-maker 


Aricia. The Romans took advantage of this to | 


expel Porsena, and thus throw off all connexion 
with both the contending monarchs. 

I will finish by making an application of our 
knowledge that Porsena was king of Rome to the 
illustration of the origin of the received account 
of the expulsion of the Tarquins. Porsena was, 
as I have shown, the real last king of Rome, but 


Tarquin was believed to have been so. Events 


which happened in the reign of Porsena were 
therefore attributed to the other, just as events 


which happened in the time of the real first dic- | 
tator, Valerius, were attributed to the supposed | 


first dictator, Larcius. This confusion, moreover, 


was favoured by the resemblance between the | 
tion, after leaving a legacy to Charles Minn 


names Porsena and Tarquin, —a resemblance so 


great, that one modern author at least has not | 


scrupled to identify the two monarchs. The ac- 
count of the expulsion of the Tarquins is simply a 
second edition of the events which led to the ex- 
pulsion of Porsena. That resulted from the con- 


to be repaired, &c., and the workman, in the 
course of his operations, opened a secret drawer, 
in which he found a sealed packet, which he took 
to the owner of the desk. On being opened, it 
was found to be two small volumes of Junius's 
Letters, bound in vellum. ‘The books had the ap- 
pearance of not having been used, though there 
were stains on them, such as paper gets from 
being long kept in a close place. Remembering 
to have read some thirty years ago in Woodfall’s 
Junius a private letter, in which Junius requests 
the father of Woodfuall to let him have a set bound 
in vellum, and gilt, I questioned my friend whether 
the volumes were represented to be gilt. He 
thought not, but was uncertain. Still it struck 
me as a singular circumstance that the only copy 
which I had ever heard of, of Junius bound in 
vellum, should be found in a private drawer in 
the house of a legatee of one of the many persons 
for whom the authorship of the letters had been 
claimed. In the will of the celebrated General 
Charles Lee, second in command to General 
Washington in the war of the American Revolu- 


Thruston, Esq., one of his executors, he says, 
“ To Buckner Thruston, his son, I leave all my 
books, as I know he will make a good use of 
them.” This Buckner Thruston afterwards be- 


/ came the judge mentioned above. Though aware 


duct of his son Aruns, while besieging a Latin | 


city, Aricia; so Tarquin'’s expulsion was said to 
have been caused by the conduct of his son (and 
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that many regarded the claim set up for General 
Lee as not entitled to much weight, still being 
prepared, should I live to see Junius discovered, 
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to find probability shocked by the truth, I felt my 
curiosity piqned to follow out the vein thus 
strangely opened. My first inquiry was into 
whose hands Judge Thruston’s effects had come. 
I ascertained that his nephew, a Mr. William 
Bradford, of Washington City, was his executor. 
I immediately addressed a letter to this gentleman, 
but receiving no answer, concluded that the story 
was without foundation; and shortly afterwards I 
saw in a newspaper a statement that a vellum- 
bound copy of Junius had been found among the 
Stowe Papers,at Buckingham House in England. 
I have since learnt that Mr. Bradford was, when 
my letter was written, in Europe, and that he is 
still there. It is remarkable that the National 
Intelligencer of Washington, of October 2, 1848, 
which was after Judge Thruston’s death, an- 
nounced that “ two new works on the authorship 
of Junius were preparing in America.” One has 
since appeared, Mr. Griflin’s book, arguing that 
Governor Pownall was Junius. Whether the 
delay of the other has any connexion with the 
long absence of Judge Thruston’s executor in 
Europe, remains to be seen. When he returns I 
shall put myself in communication with him, and, 
should you deem this letter worthy of a place in 
«N. & Q.,” will inform you of the result. 

I am perhaps led insensibly to attach more im- 
portance to the statement which I have mentioned 
than it deserves, in consequence of the uncere- 
monious manner in which some writers have 
treated a letter of a near and «ear relative of 
mine, of Feb. 1, 1803, published in the Washing- 
ton Mirror, in which he declared that General 
Lee had distinctly, though unguardedly, admitted 
to him the fact of the authorship. My father's 
character ought to have secured any statement of 
his from polemical levity. I owe it to his memory 
to bring to public notice any circumstances tend- 
ing to confirm it. T. A. Ropyey. 


A Note in Bohn's “ Junius.” — In Bohn's incor- 
rect edition of Junius there are notes prefixed to 
some of the letters. At the end of one of these, 
vol. i. p. 121., we read: 

“The entire letter is given in the appendix. Junius in 
the postscript to his No. 5., threatened to answer it, but 
never fulfilled his intention.” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” explain what con- 
nexion these two sentences have with the note, of 
which they form a part? ‘To me they are a much 
greater mystery than the authorship of the Letters. 

&. P. D. 


Junius: Anecdote of George IV. (Vol. xii., 
p- 164.). — The misleading tendency of the anec- 
dote related by Canning, induces me to repeat the 
caution in a former Note, that in the present state 
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of the Junius question it is very desirable that no 
fact should be put forth, or reproduced as evidence 
of authorship, unless its foundation in truth be 
first carefully examined and accurately ascertained. 
The anecdote of George IV. (who, as the head of 
the “custodians of the secret,” certainly knew 
who Junius was) carries falsehood upon the face 
of it, for although Ramus might have “ handed 
Garrick’s note to the king at tea-time with the 
play-bill,” it could not have. been on the evening 
before Francis embarked for India, for Garrick’s 
note, informing the king that “Junius would 
write no more,” if written at all, must have been 
written in November, 1771, and Francis certainly 
did not embark for India before 1773. He did 
not even quit the War Office till March, 1772. 
Then, indeed, it is highly probable that he hastily 
left London, and embarked for the Continent.* 
For, assuming’ that Francis was Barrington’s 
principal spy and ‘informer, he could no longer 
show his face at Chesterfield House, nor mix with 
his former associates with the disreputable cha- 
racter of traitor to his friend. When called upon 
by Junius to declare his reasons for quitting the 
War Office, he was silent. To avoid this and simi- 
lar troublesome questions, it was very desirable 
that he should keep out of the way until he was 
provided for. Nor did a six years’ residence in 
India purify his reputation, for on his return to 
England we are told that no one would speak to 
him but the king and Edmund Burke. 

Junius was discovered early in the first week of 
February, 1772. He was informed of the fact on 
the 10th of that month ; but Francis remained un- 
disturbed at the War Office more than six weeks 
after the Privy Council were in full possession of 
the secret. It was not till Junius reluctantly 
consented to take the first step in the negociation 
for keeping the secret from the knowledge of the 
public, that Francis quitted the War Office.t He 
then embarked for the Continent, where he re- 
mained until the king and Lords North and Bar- 
rington provided a suitable place for him in India, 
with a salary of 10,0007. per annum. 

The facts relating to the discovery of Junius in 
1772 (not here adduced as evidence, but at pre- 
sent only glanced at), will in due time be laid 
before the public, and be well authenticated; for 


* Du Bois states that Francis spent the greater part of 
the year 1772 in travelling over the Continent, but Junius 
corresponded with Woodfall (see Pub. Ad., 1772) as late 
as November in that year, and again on Jan. 19, 1773. 
These simple facts at once destroy the entire hypothesis 
in favour of Francis, 

+ In the first, and perhaps only, interview with Lord 
Holdernesse, it was very natural that Chesterfield should 
endeavour to fish out who had been the chief spies em- 

jloyed to discover him. This interview took place in 


March, 1772, the same month that Francis left the War 
Office. 
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they have been carefully examined, and their 
foundation in truth accurately ascertained. 
Cramp. 


[ We entirely agree with our correspondent, that “in the | 
present state of the Junius question no fact should be put 
forth or reproduced as evidence of authorship, unless its 
foundation in truth be first carefully examined and accu- 


rately ascertained ;” but in this very communication he | 


violates in several instances the law he has himself laid 
down. 
We may, with reference to this subject, also remind 


| Newich, near Uckfield. * James Taylor. 
Norwich. — Gooch, White Lion Street. 
| W. Wilson, Castle Meadow, 


Hlinor Antes. 


Mr. Cramr that a request which has twice been ad- | 


dressed to him in this Journal (Vol. iii., p. 262.; Vol. viii. 
p. 8.), begging him to authenticate a statement put forth 
in his “ Junius and his Works,” an’ mame some of the 
“many ” persons in whose libraries vellum-bound copies 
of Junius have been found, has not yet been complied 
with. — Ep. “ N, & Q.")] 


COUNTRY DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SECOND LIST. 
(Continued from p. 97.) 


[As we have reason to believe that our first list has 
proved very useful, we gladly insert such farther names 
as have reached us; and shall be pleased to receive farther 
additions. 

We take this opportunity of making some corrections. 
Mr. Richardson is, we believe, no longer in business in New- 
castle; and the name of Mr. Weston, 197. Bradford Street, 
Birmingham, should be omitted; that gentleman, who is 
not a bookseller, no lopger resides in Birmingham. } 


Bath. Mr. Walker, Harley Street. 
Brighton. Mr. Callis, North Street. 
Bury. G. Fenton, No. 5. Market Hill. 
Chester. * G. H. Crowther. 
A. Price. 
W. Roberts. 
J. Roberts. 
Dublin, * Thos. Cennolly, 10. Upper Ormond Quay. 
Bernard Collins, 187. Great Britain Street. 
Glasgow. * Maurice Ogle and Son, Exchange Square. 
John Iladden, High Street. 
John Burnett, High Street. 
Hugh Hopkins, Glassford Street. 
James Crichton, Clyde Street. 
Robert Forrester, Great Clyde Street. 
J. P. Forrester, Park Place. 
James Cunningham, Bazaar, 
John Stevenson, Bazaar. 
Hugh McKenzie, Bazaar. 
James Hopkins, Bazaar. 
James Neil, Dazaar. 
Ipswich. * William Read. 
Leeds, * Mr. Fentemore, Boar Lane. 
Mr. Ashworth. 
Liverpool, * Wm. Palmer, 7. Leece Street. 
Patrick Rock, 17. Lime Street. 
* Wm. Young, South Castle Street. 
— McHugh, South John Street. 
* Edward Howell, Church Street. 
— Newton, Church Street. 
— Lane, Paradise Street. 
— Dilworth, Shaw’s Brow. 
— Doidge, Park Lane. 
Newcastle-under- Lyme. Fred. Crew. 
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Turkish Literature.— 


chesca, 3 vols. 8vo., resided for some years at Constanti- 
nople, at the Venetian Ambassador's house, and had the 
best opportunities to receive good informagion on the sub- 
ject of which he treats. He sets out by removing from 
the minds of his readers the ill-founded prejudice that 
the Mussulman religion is an enemy to the Muses ...., 


| “John Baptist Toderini, author cf Letteratura Tur- 
| 
| 


| He quotes the words of Mahomet himself in favour of 


letters: ‘It is permitted to Mussulmen to possess all 
sciences ;’ ‘ Look after science, were it to be found even in 
China’ Finally (says this author) this book of mine will 
show how much Tott, Savary, and so many other writers, 
are in the dark about Turkish literature.” — Sastres, Il 
Mercurio Italico, vol. i. 

Among the oriental manuscripts in this library, 
there are a few in the Turkish language. 

In the enumeration of predictions relating to the 
fall of the Turkish Empire (vols. x. and xi.), that 
is not noticed which is thus referred to in Juns- 
sonii Theatrum Urbium Europe: Civitatum His- 
pania, &c. : 

“ Peninsulam Constantinopolis occupat, septem colles 
complectentem. Hine Scholarius Patriarcha Constanti- 
nopolitanus in enarratione vaticinii de Turcici regni in- 
teritu, etradopoy eam nominat.” 

Bisrioturcar. 


Latin (?) Epitaphs. —As “N.& Q.” is a re- 
ceptacle for curious epitaphs, I forward the fol- 
lowing ; which I copied from a gravestone in the 
burial-ground of the Baptists, at Hill Cliff, 
Cheshire : 

“M.S 


Samuelis Simson Cestriensis viri ob indolis et morum 
facilitatem omnibus nec immerito cari civis spectate fidei 
Mercatoris seduli et probi mariti olim dilecti admodum at 
nunc heu desiderati! Christiani denique non nisi sub- 
sellii. Qui in Xto placide obdormivit die 7mo martii 
A.D. 1719, Et. suw 59 posuit meerens Uxor E.S. Ex 


| parte tantum superstes.” 


On another gravestone, in the same burial- 
ground: 

“Subter hoc Sax™ Tho. Wainwrighti Amicus ille 
noster sternere se somnum factum est. Ille autem pre- 
dicatoria fuisse in Congressus Baptistus per Warring” 
(cetera desunt). 

J. 


Sir Edward Hawke. — 


“It is a curious fact that on the very day of this 
glorious victory (over M. de Conflans, between Belleisle 
and Cape Quiberon, Nov. 20, 1759). Hawke was hanged in 


| effigy in the streets of London. This singular instance of 


popular violence may teach great men how to appreciate 
the applause of the multitude.”— Naval Chronicle, vol. vii. 


p- 467. 
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Book Inscription.—In a manuscript copy-book 
of the time of Charles II., in my possession, the 
following curious Latin-English doggrel occupies 
the first page : 

« Cujus hic liber, if that you would know, 
In duobus litteris, I will you show ; 
Prima est A, splendat soe bright, 
Altera est E, in all men’s sight ; 
Junge has litteras, cunningly, 
Et scias meum nomen presently. 
Si meum nomen you chance to miss, 
Aspice subtu, and there it is. iJ 
Anrnony Eaton, October 12th, 1673.” 
J. K. 

The old Word “wanned.” — In Tennyson's 
Maud, i. 3., I observe the revival of an old perfect 
tense, which, in my opinion, deserves to hold its 
place in our language : 

« Did he fling himself down? Who knows? for a great 
speculation had fail’d, 

And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d 

with despair.” 
I say the revival of an old perfect tense, because 
I do not remember to have seen the word wanned 
used, except in Hamlet, Act I. Se. 2.: 
« Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, : 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That from her working all his visage wanned.” 

It is singular that Johnson, though he quotes 
the passage from Hamlet, classes this word as an 
adjective formed from wan. 

{s not wanned the perfect, and wan the past 
participle of the verb “ to wane ?” Erica. 

Warwick. 


Will of Richard Knyvet, temp. Henry VII. — 
Many years ago my grandfather, Mr. Bradney of 
Ham, found some wills in a chest in Kingston 
Church, Surrey. He copied several, one of which 
Isend to “N. & Q.,” thinking it might be accept- 
able : 

“The Will of Richard Knyvet, Luter, tempore Henry VII. 

“In the name of God, Amen. The viiith day of the 
moneth of Aprill, the yere of our Lord God 1497, and in 
the xiith yere of the regne of Kyng Henry the VIIth, I, 
Richard Knyvet of Southwerk in the countie of Surr’, 
luter, beying in holl mynd and clere memory, thanked be 


our Lord God, make and ordeyn this my testament and | 


last will in maner ensuyng. First, I bequeth my sowll to 
Almighty God, my Maker and Savyour, and to the glori- 
ous Vergeyn our lady Seynt Mary his blesset Moder, and 
to all the holy company of hevyn, and my body to be 
burye:l in the church hawe of my parysh church of Seynt 
Mary Magdalene, in Southwerk beforesaid, in such place 
or buryell that the cross there shall stand on the right 
syde of my burying. Item, | bequeth to the high awter 
of the said church, for my offeryngs forgotten, iiiid. Item, 
I bequeth to Willm Wath my servant my hanger and my 
dager, with all that longeth to theym, my whyt fustian 
doblet, a lute and the case thereto. Item, I bequeth to 
the comon box of the brethered of Seynt Antony, xiid. 
The residew of all ny goods, not bequethed after that my 
No. 309.] 


| debts ben payed, my burying made, and this my will 
| fulfylled, I bequeth holy unto Mawde my wyff, therewith 
to do and dyspose at her own free will; and of this my 
testament I make and ordeyn the said Maude my hole 
executrix. In witness whereof hereto I have set my 
seall, Written the day and yer’ aforesaid. These wit- 
nesses, Syr Hugh Newton, prest, and William Camp, 
notary.” 
R. Bocketr. 
Southcote Lodge. 


“ Tertium quid.” — This expression in the scho- 
lastie philosophy appears to have originated with 
the Pythagoreans, who said: 

“"AvOpwros Sizous Sprig Kai tpirov aAAo.” 
“Sunt bipes homo et avis et tertium quid.” 

By tertium quid, says Jamblicus (De Vita Py- 
thag., ¢. xxvii. p. 133.), was meant Pythagoras ; 
adding, — 

,  Torodros ovv Sid hv, ai dAnGelas 
€vomigero evar,” 

“So highly was he distinguished for piety and truth.” 


The disciples herein followed their master, who 
himself imitated the oracular style in his maxims : 
“Eyyerav eorxvia, da 7d apyaigew 
THpt Kai Ta Yeia TH Kal Adya, 
Tapa KoAovOnTa tws Kai Soveppyvevta Aaiverat Mapepyov 
Translated by Theodoretus : 


“Apophthegmatum que ab magnis et fortibus homi- 
nibus producta essent, quod charactere et forma orationis 
prisca uterentur, quemadmodum et ea, que vere divina 
sunt, et ab Deo edita oracula videntur inimitabilia, 
quzque nemo sequi et interpretari possit iis, qui quasi 
aliud agendo et obiter responsa petunt.” —- Id. c. xxxiv. 
pp. 207. 1598, 

T. J. Bucktox. 

Lichfield. 


Minor Queries. 


Portrait of Andrew Marvell.—Is it known who 
painted the portrait of Andrew Marvell? as I 
have in my possession a very old and beautiful 
portrait of that remarkable man, evidently painted 
by one of the great masters, J. W. 

Dublin. 


“ By touch ethereal wafted into Heaven.” —Who 
| is the author of the following line, descriptive of 
death by lightning ? — 
“ By touch ethereal wafted into Heaven.” 
A Descenpant or Curtstoruer SMART. 
Reading. 


International Copyright Law.—I am constantly 
in “ hot water” since the passing of the various 
copyright laws and international conventions, 
with respect to translations and adaptations from 
foreign publications. I should feel much obliged 
if you could inform me if there is any law book 
published, explaining the technicalities of the 
international copyright question. TRansLaTtor, 
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“ Rackets” or “ Racquets.” — As the game of 
rackets has been for a long time a very popular 
one at the University of Cambridge, and at Ox- 
ford is becoming every term more and more so; 
and though here at Birmingham (once the cham- 


pion ground for racket players) it has been for | 


the last five years gradually dying out, yet 
perhaps some one may be interested enough in 
the subject to answer the question which I now 

ut. What is the origin of the game at racquets ? 

he word itself, written either racket or racquet, 
is said to be derived from the Latin reticulum. 
Menage gives the process thus: Root, ree, retica, 
reticum, reticetta, retiquetta, reketta, raketta, ra- 
uetta. Raquetta is the Spanish word, raque(te 
raket Dutch, racket German, rachetia 
Italian. Ainsworth (Latin Dict., s.v. reticulum) 
says Ovid uses reticulum for a racquet. 

De Arte Amandi, iii, 361. : 

“ Reticuloque pile leves fundantur aperto: 
Nec, nisi quam tolles, ulla movenda pila est.” 

But he is there talking of the game of chess, or 
something similar to it, and reticulum means a bag 
or basket, or like the open pockets of a billiard 
table. Chaucer and Shakspeare are the earliest 
English writers (I believe) which use the word 
racquet, and they speak only of tennis, not 
racquets. A Racket Prayer. 

Birmingham. 


De Witt Medal.—I have in my possession a 
bronze medal, about two inches and a half in 
diameter, commemorative of Cornelius and Jo- 
hannes de Witt, a.p. 1623. On the reverse is 
represented the death of the brothers by wild 
beasts, with this inscription : 

“ Nunc redeunt animis ingentia consulis acta et formi- 
date sceptris oracla ministri.” 

Can any of the numerous readers of “N. & 
Q.” give some information respecting the history, 
rarity and value of this medal ? G. L. O. 


“ Recollections of Sir William Waller,” forming 
an Appendix to the Poetry of Anna Matilda, 
12mo., 1788, quoted in the third volume of Wil- 
liam Seward’s Anecdotes, p. 301.;* and not to be 
confounded with Waller’s Vindication. 

In what library is a copy of the above pre- 
served? The poems of Anna Matilda, that is to 
say, of Hannah Cowley, are attainable in more 
than one form; but it is the Appendix attached 
to the edition above described, which I have vainly 
sought for many years at the British Museum, at 
Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, and elsewhere. The 


{* Seward has also given some extracts from the Re- 
collections, in his Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 193—195. It is 
»robable these Recollections have been taken from Sir 
Villiam Waller's Divine Meditations upon several Occa- 
sions, with a Daily Directory, London, 1680. ] 
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late Mr. Rodd told me he knew of a copy, but 
could not procure even the loan of it. J. W. 


* Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood,” 8vo., Ox. 
ford, 1772. — Is it known who is now in possession 
of this book, with MS. notes by Jos. Pote, the 
bookseller at Eton, containing the name of the 
editor, &e., mentioned in Nichols’s Literary Anec. 


| dotes, vol. iii. p. 683.,as belonging to Mr. D'Israeli? 


E. W. 0. 


Camberwell. 


“The Offering.” —Can any of your readers, 


inform me who was the author of a volume of 
poetry published at Edinburgh, under the title 
of The Offering? It is a selection from the 
poems, published and unpublished, of a minister's 
daughter, and is dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Duff. 
The work is published by Kennedy of Edinburgh, 
1851. R. J. 
Glasgow. 


“ Easter Monday, a Farce.” —Can any of your 
Newcastle readers give me any account of the 
author of the following piece: Easter Monday, 
or the Humours of the Forth, a farce in three 
acts, printed at Newcastle? According to the 
Biographia Dramatica, it was printed about 1781, 
and is said to be written by a young gentleman of 
Newcastle. RJ, 

Glasgow. 


“ Henry of Transtamare."—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me who wrote Henry of 
Transtamare,a tragedy, acted at Edinburgh, Nov.], 
1805 ? - This play was written for the purpose of 
showing Master Betty (the young Roscius) in a 
new part. It was said to be the author's first 
dramatic production. R. J. 

Glasgow. 


Small Miniature of William ITT. — Was any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” met with a small miniature 
portrait of William III. on ivory? Having such 
a one set in a finger ring, I am desirous of know- 
ing if there are any others similar, and the pro- 
bable date of the miniature. .L. 


National Education and Reformatories. — Will 
= be good enough to allow me to put the fol- 
owing questions through the medium of your 
valuable work? Where may I obtain the best ac- 
count of national education in France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Holland, Sardinia, Naples, The Roman 
States, Austria, Russia, the United States of 
America, British America, Brazil, and Mexico? 
What steps have the government taken to promote 
education in any of the above countries ? 

I am also desirous of learning some particulars 
respecting the criminal and modes of 
reformatory treatment in the above-named coun- 
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tries. Perhaps some of your readers can furnish 
me with information. J. WHiraker. 


Pall Mall. 


Husband and Wife eating off the same Plate. 
—An Italian writer says of the age of Fre- 
derick II., — 

“In those times the manners of the Italians were rude ; 
a man and his wife ate off the same plate,” &c.— 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, new edit., vol. iii. p. 342. 

Was not this custom known in Great Britain in 
more recent times, and even in high life? Wal- 
pole, writing to Sir Horace Mann in 1752, says: 

“Duke Hamilton is the abstract of Scotch pride; he 

and the duchess, at their own house, walk in to dinner 
before their company, sit together at the upper end of 
their own table, eat off the same plate, and drink to nobody 
beneath the rank of earl,” &c. — Letters, 3rd edit., vol. iii. 
p. 18. 
It is difficult to determine the degree of credit to 
be given to Walpole’s anecdotes. This, however, 
is related as if at least he thought it, and meant 
it to be taken as true. 

If so, the custom in question betokened con- 
jugal affection, and not rudeness of manners. 

The same practice seems to be referred to in 
the nursery rhymes (too familiar to be quoted 
here), which recount the agreement in disagree- 
ment of Jack Sprat and his wife. ., 

Gallows used on the Borders. — Can any anti- 
quary inform me what was the construction of the 
gallows in use on the Scottish borders for hang- 


ing marauders, about the time of Mary? I have | 


sought in vain for information on the point. The 
only hint is in Strutt’s Horda, where he engraves 
the ancient gallows. How long did that form 
continue ? and was it in use in Scotland ? 


W. M. W. 


Greek Lexicon. — Which is the best Greek 
Lexicon, either in Greek and English or Greek 
and German? Is a new one or a new edition ex- 
pected ? W. W. H. 


Poetry by an Artist.—Who is the author of | 
Poetry, Miscellaneous and Dramatic, by an Artist, | 


printed at Edinburgh, 8vo., 1797 ? R. J. | 


Glasgow. 


Peter Fowke. — Can any of your readers inform 
me whether or not Peter Fowke, Gent., who lived 


in London 1700—1730, left any heirs, and who | 


are his present representatives? Tuomas Fowte. 
Walworth. 


Sauty, or Sawty Bannocks, much resembling pan- 
cakes, but generally made of oatmeal, are largely 
consumed in Scotland on Shrove-Tuesday, or 
Fastern’s-e’en. Query the etymology of the word 
which gives its name to the bannock. 
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“ Saleuthat :” Arabian Work on Magic Rings.— 
In the Arch@ologia, vol. xxi. p. 124., it is stated 
at the foot of the page, that the Arabians have a 
book called Saleuthat, expressly on the subject of 
magic rings. 

Has this book ever been translated into any 
other language? or can the substance of it be 
found in any other work? Epmunp Waserton. 

Walton Hall. 


fAiner Queries with Answers. 


Authorship of Work on the Sacrament.—Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” name the title 
and author of a book on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, containing the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. That the bread and wine are the body and 
blood of Christ in efficacy; 

2. That it is a commemorative sacrifice ; 

3. That it is a covenanting rite, &c. ; 
and three other propositions of a kindred na- 
ture? I have a copy of the work, minus the 
title-page. 

A note at the end shows that the author pub- 
lished a sermon in 1735, entitled The Measure of 
Christian Beneficence, &c., preached by him in the 
Abbey Church, Bath. 

Any one who can answer the above, will have 
my best thanks. J.D. 

Ormskirk. 

[This work is entitled “A True Account of the Nature, 
End, and Efficacy of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
of the Great Duty of Frequenting, and of the Necessit 
and Right Method of Preparing for the worthy Partici- 
pation of it. In which is contained An Answer to a Book 
entitled ‘A Plain Account of this Sacrament.’ With a 
Preface, shewing the Agreement of this ‘ Plain Account’ 
with the Notions of the Socinians, and its Disagreement 
with the Doctrine of the Church of England. By Thomas 
Bowyer, Vicar of Martock, Somersetshire. London, printed 
for C. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1736.”] 

Author of “ More the Merrier."— Who was 
the author of Zhe More the Merrier, by H. P., 
1608 : a volume of epigrams quoted in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, ed. 1824, vol. iv. 
p- 124. n, ? E. M. 

{Lowndes attributes The More the Merrier to Henry 
Parrot; but Warton (edit. 1840, vol. iii. p. 457.) has the 
following query, “Is I. P. for Henry Peacham? as one 
of the epigrams (No. 51.) appears, with some little dif- 
ference only, in Peacham’s Minerva, fol. 61., edit. 4to.” 
Brydges (Censura Literaria, vol. iii. p. 337.) and Dr. Bliss 
( Microcosmography, p. 277.) both attribute it, however, to 
Henry Parrot. 


Jougs: Kirk Session Records.—In the Appen- 
dix to Glen's History of Dumbarton, among various 
curious records, are the following : 


“ 1620, Julie 9.—The quhilk day Agnes Garnir, bein 
fund guiltie of sclandering her husband foolishlie, withoutt 
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onie grund, awtt Jhone Crumone’s dochtir, was ordaine it 
the neist Sabothe, in her awin seait, to crave God par- 
donne, for ye foresaid sclander, and paye ane penaltie of 
twa marks, or otherwayis to be put in ye joggis.” 

“ October 2.—The qlk daye, Jonatt Davie was convict 
of Douratte Dog, as lykwayis of skandalous misbehaivir 
hirself towards her husband, lest her twenty-four schil- 
lingis of consignatione ; and was ordainit ye next Sabothe 
opiniie in ye congregationne to giv ane confessione of 
bothe foursaid faultis; and also ye said Jonatt Davie in- 
actit hirsel, if sche heirafter was fund, trvit, and guiltye 
of skandalous misbehaiving hirsel in time comin towards 
her husbande, or of abusing him, to staune ane wholl 
Sabothe daye in ye joggis.” 

What is here meant by the joggis ? G. B. 


[Jueas, Joves, Joacres (Lat. jugum; Belg. juk, a 
yoke), a kind of pillory; the criminal being fastened 
to a wall or post by an iron collar, which surrounded his 
neck. (Jamieson.) “They punish delinquents, making 
them stand in jogges, as they call their pillories, which in 
country churches are fixed to the two sides of the maine 
door of the parish church, cutting the halfe of their haire, 
shaving their beards,” &c. (Maxwell’s Burden of Issa- 
char, p. 3.) The more usual form of the jougs is simply 
a flat iron collar with distended loops, through which a 
padlock was passed to secure the culprit in his ignomi- 
nious durance. In Wilson’s Archaeology of Scotland, 
p- 69L., is a woodcut of a fine old pair of jougs, the pro- 

rty of Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart., which were found em- 
Bedided in a venerable ash-tree at Applegirth, Dumfries- 
shire. Consult also Brand’s Antiquities, vol. ii. p.470., 
Bohn’s edition. ] 


Richard, Earl of Cornwall, titular king of the 
Romans (second son of King John), had a young 
son, Prince Henry, who was murdered by one of 
the exiled De Montforts at Viterbo. Where can 
I find the particulars about this affair, and 
whether the Earl of Cornwall was a resident 
there ? A. S. 

(The particulars are given by Speed, Historie of Great 
Britaine, edit. 1632. p. 631. He says, “ Pope Gregorie 
excommunicated the bloudy-handed Guy Montfort (be- 
cause his person could not easily be gotten, by reason of 
his greatness and power), with all his receivers, and 
(untill amends were made) put their whole dominions 


| 


under interdict, for that the said Guy (sonne to Simon, | 
late Earl of Leicester, slaine at the battle of Evesham), in | 


revenge of his father’s death (for which he mortally 
hated all King Henry’s race), had most butcherly mur- 
thered Henry of Almaine (the sonne of Richard, King of the 
Romans), King Edward’s neere kinsman, upon his return 
towards England, in the reign of the late King Henry, as 
he was devoutly serving God in the church at Viterbo in 
Italy; which horrible act induced a judicious author 
(Paul. Lmyl. in Ludo, 6.) to suspect that Guy also had 
a hand in that assassination on Edward, who had slaine 
his father. This Guy, being afterward taken by the ad- 
mirall of Arragon, to gratifie King Edward, was kept in 
prison, and the death of Henry revenged with his.”] 


Githe’s “Hermann and Dorothea.” —Can you 
inform me of the date and scene of Githe’s poem, 
Hermann and Dorothea ? B. W. J. 


[ Many allusions in the Introduction to this poem are 
suited only to the German public of 1796-7, for which it 
was written. In Githe’s correspondence with Schiller in 
1796-7, he consulted him, as he did Humboldt and Kér- 
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ner, about the Hermann and Dorothea, which he was then 
writing. He calls it his “Epic Poem,” and observes in 
one letter, “The peace (probably that of Campo Formio) 
will stand me in good stead, as my poem will gain there- 
by a more complete unity of effect. This evidently shows 
that in the poem he meant to delineate his own times, 
Compare the historical canto, “ The Age,” with Alison's 
History of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 500, 501, edit. 1849. The 
scene of the poem is laid in a German country town on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and in its neighbourhood. 
See M. Winter's valuable Introduction to his transiation 
of Hermann and Dorothea. } 


“ Stonehenge,” §c.— Stonehenge, a Pastoral, by 
John Speed, temp. James I., mentioned by Anthony 
2 Wood. The name of Speed, in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue, affords no clue to such a work. Is it 
preserved in any collection of plays ? J. W. 

[Wood (Athena, vol. ii. col. 660.) says, “The said Pus- 
toral is not printed, but goes about in MS. from hand to 
hand.”] 


Speddyll, or Spettell.—In an old book of 
churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Work- 
sop, I find the two following items : 


“1564. It. for the speddyll dore mendyng - - iiijd, 
1565. It. payd for the gret leder settyn up to the 
spettell, in bred andale - - - vjd.” 


What is meant by the speddyll, or spettell ? 


[May not these words refer to the ’spital or hospital 
connected with the Worksop Priory ?] 


Replies, 
BANBURY ZEAL. 
(Vol. vii., pp. 106. 222. 310. 512.) 

Should the name of Whately not have turned up 
in that discussion, I would put in a claim for 
that worthy, if not for originating the distinction 
obtained for Banbury, at all events for fostering 
and maintaining the zeal for which that locality 
has acquired proverbial note. 

The Rev. William Whately appears to have 
been Vicar of Banbury in the reign of James I., a 
Boanerges, indeed, if we may credit the report 
that he was called “the Roaring Boy of Dan- 
bury,” with reference to whom Fuller says, “ only 
let them (the Banbury folk) adde knowledge to 
their zeal, and then the more zeal the better their 
condition ;” and as a proof that the inhabitants 
were then worthy of their pastor, we are told by 
his monument — 

“Tt’s William Whately that here lies, 
Who swam to's tomb in ’s people's eyes.’ 

Whately wrote several pieces; among the rest 
a sermon, entitled Sinne no more, being an in- 
teresting discourse upon a most terrible fire which 
occurred at Banbury in 1628, and is remarkably 
characteristic of the zealous preacher. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Coming into town this morning, and thinking 
as little about Banbury zeal as any of your readers, 
I lighted upon a heap of these sermons on a 
stall, a most beautiful Banbury reprint of 1827, 
with which I was so charmed, that I bought the 
whole lot at a price which, as we say in the city, 
“has not transpired,” and shall not, lest it should 
in the eyes of some deprecate my bargain. 

Now, as these books are in the primest order, 
uncut, and fit for any gentleman's enn I take 
the liberty to send you half a dozen copies, to be 
disposed of to any of your readers who will ac- 
cept of, and value such a curiosity; reasonably 
enough, I think, excepting the Banbury antiqua- 
ries, who appear to have shown so little of the old 
local staple towards a spirited publisher. J.O. 


THE LAST PRIOR OF DUNMOW, 
(Vol. xii., p. 187.) 


Geoffrey Shether, the last prior of Dunmow, 
was confirmed on Dec. 17, 1518, and his name 
occurs in 1529. This is all we can gather from 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. Where to “find an ac- 
count of him” is rather a difficult Query. Per- 
haps, in the reverse of fortune, he left the scene of 
his former affluence, and led a life too harmless 
and unobtrusive to merit any passing record in 
that busy age. A memorial, however, of him is 
preserved in the British Museum, in the shape of 
his book of household expenses. It contains an 


account of his payments for the 23rd to 26th of 


Hen. VIII. ; and in the dearth of more historical 
evidence, your correspondent may feel interested 
in a few items from this homely document, which 
I had occasion very recently to refer to. I cannot 
trace any unusual indications of character from 
these items of expenditure. Like many of his 
order, the even tenor of his life appears to have 
been oveupied as much with the simple duties of 
rural economy as with those of a devotional cha- 
racter. That he was a thrifty farmer is evident, 
from the many payments that occur for the 
“sowyng of Lente corne,” “ thresschyng of whete,” 
“mendyng of the plowys,” “spreddyng of dung,” 
“mowyng,” &c. Nor did Geoffry forget the con- 
ventical beer: he pays twelve pence to “ij men 
for kepyng of rokys frd my barley,” and three 
shillings to “a woman for dryyng of malte” (MS. 
Additional, 20,021., ff. 6, 7.). At harvest time, he 
employed a large number of the labouring poor, 
both men and women. The priory lands yielded 
a goodly crop; and Prior Geoffrey expended in 
harvest wages, vijli. viijs. ivd. (fo. 7. b.), which 
seems to have so rejoiced his heart, that he bought 
new “harvest bowlys,” expended fourteen pence 
for “ haruest dysshes,” and paid the comparatively 
large sum of four shillings and fourpence “ for 
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channgyng of vessels,” his own “ garnish,” I sup- 
pose, not being adequate to that merry harvest 
feast. Perhaps to do honour to his higher guests, 
he purchased “ iiij bottelse of wyn, xvid.” That 
he indulged in the usual sports and festivities of 
the age, is pretty evident. “I boute,” says he, 
“a cap for hawkyn, ijs. ijd.” (fol. 3. b.); and he 

ays a “horsleech” to give “a drynke to all my 
adi He delighted in the songs and music of 
the minstrels, and found pleasure in the disport 
and jests of fools and players. Sometimes they 
came singly, but often in little companies, to the 
prior’s hall, where they were well received, and 
always dismissed with “a rewarde.” He gave 
xxd. as “a rewarde to my Lorde of Sussex 
players” (fol. 15. a.), and “to my Lorde of Sux- 
cexe Coke, I gave,” says he, “a rewarde of viijd.;” 
little dreaming, poor old man, that in two or three 
years after, all those rich lands which he knew so 
well how to enjoy, would be granted by Henry 
VIIL. to my Lord of Sussex. 

Two items occur, which may perhaps interest 
some of your readers, now that we hear so much 
of the Dunmow festivities : 

“Ttem. A rewarde to the Lorde of Mysrulle of Dun- 
mowe, viijd.” — Fol. 4. b. 

“Item. Rewardes to ij Lordes of Mysrule, xijd.” — 
Fol. 9. a. 

If Prior Geoffrey loved mirth, he was not 
neglectful of the poor; he gave constantly and 
liberally to their necessities, and entries for 
“almes,” “ maundy money,” &c., are numerous. 
One item reads. indicative of an amiability of dis- 
position: “I gave,” says he “a friende of myn, 
xjd.” (Fol. 16.) What became of the prior after 
the dissolution is doubtful; perhaps, like many 
others, he sank into obseurity and indigence, and, 
instead of his “ venyson,” his “ botelle of red wyn,” 
and his “ creem and strawberries,” which his house- 
hold book tells us that he sometimes enjoyed, he 
had to learn the rigour of a more monastic but less 
agreeable regimen. F. Somner MerryweaTuer. 

Kentish Town. 


“4 PERFECT DESCRIPTION OF SCOTLAND.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 187.) 

As your Halifax correspondent has favoured 
the readers of “N. & Q.” with a reprint of the 
above libel, it is right that he should know that it 
originally came from Yorkshire; being the de- 
puted splenetic production of one “ Thomas Kirke, 
of Crookwige,” in that county, several times 
printed. Mr. Kirke does not, however, enjoy the 
undisputed credit of this piece of scurrility, it 
being in Haslewood’s Catalogue ascribed to Sir 
Anthony Weldon; who, in that case, not content 
with a ruthless attack upon James I., here ex- 
tends his rancour to the whole Scots nation; and 
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I know that it was republished in 1788, with the | 
naine of the famous James Howel in the title as | 
its author. In a copy of this latter, I have seen a | 
note purporting that “ the reprinting of this tract | 
gave very great umbrage; there was at first some | 
talk of prosecuting the publisher for a libel.” I | 
do not know the authority for this, but I hardly 
think Seotchmen, even then, would have disturbed | 
themselves about it; and they can certainly afford | 
to laugh at it, now that their pestiferous region | 
has become a royal sanitarium, and its villanous 

inhabitants are admitted to have reached the 

southern par of civilisation. While upon the sub- 

Jeet, It may not be amiss to put upon record a 

few other “ Perfect Descriptions of Scotland and | 
the Scots.” There is, to give the poet precedence, 
Cleveland’s Rebels and Apostate Scot; the first of 
which is sometimes found added to Kirke’s book, 
anc is the ebulition of a malignant upon the cap- 
tion of his master, Charles I. The next is that 
which deals with the clergy: Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence displayed ; quite a pet book in its day, 
often reprinted, containing much racy matter 
anent the ministers and their style of preaching, 
said to be written by Curate Calder, and answered 
in its own vein by George Ridpath. The next in 
the vituperative line, is the well-known Letters 


Jrom the Highlands, 1754, usually called Burt's 


Letters. These are comparatively decent; and, 
although sarcastic enough, have, for the rough 
wit they exhibit, been deemed worthy of reprint- 
ing in the North. The last I shall notice, the 
vilest of the lot, and a fit companion for Kirke, is 
John English’s Travels through Scotland, 8vo., 
London, n. d., but a subsequent publication to 
the last mentioned ; the author having stolen for 
his frontispiece that plate from Burt, representing | 
the fishermen landing from their boats upon the 

backs of females in demi-nud costume. J.O 


“A Character of England,” §c. (Vol. xii., 
p- 187.).— The tract, A Character of England, 
§e., mentioned above, is by John Evelyn, and is 
printed in the volume of Evelyn’s Miscellaneous 
Writings, collected and edited by Mr. Upcott. 
The title-page there given to the above tract is 
the same as that given by your correspondent, 
with the addition of “ originally printed in 1651.” 
The quantity of letter-press does not however | 
agree with that described by your correspondent. 

F 


Diss. 


A Perfect Description of the People and Country 
of Scotland, by James Howell, Gent., London, 
printed for J. S., 1649, was reproduced with exact | 
title-page, and printed verbatim in No. 13. North 
Briton, and one hundred subsequent publications. 
It gave rise to the attempted Assassination by 
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Dunn—the duel of Forbes—the hatred and de. 
testation of the whole Scotch nation — the denun- 
ciation of Chatham—the, &c., &c. Curtis. 


“ cyBELE” AND “ sIBYLL2,” oR “ SYBILLZ.” 
(Vol. xii., pp. 110. 191.) 


“The notion,” observes Mr. T. J. Bucxtoy, 
“that the priestesses of Cybele were Sibylle, is 
an original idea of Mr. Faber’s.” Your corre. 
spondent may find, in Jamieson’s Hermes Scythicus, 
this identification made by a writer long anterior. 

“ Rhea was also called Ops, Cybele, Tellus. . . . . 
Rhea or the earth, although with the Greeks and Latins 
the wife of Saturn, was by the Scythians conjoined to 
Jupiter. Sif is thus defined by Gudmund Andree 
(Lexicon Islandicum, 1683): Poetice Tellus, Uxor Jovis in 
Edda; and by Verelius, as it occurs in the Trojomanna 
Saga, Juno, in Swed. Jona, Sief. Resenius renders it 
(i.e. Sief, Rhea, or Cybele) by the Latin term Sibylia.” 

In disparagement of Faber, he refers to Mi- 
chaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 
Smith's translation, vol. i. p. 142., where the 
learned Michaelis charges Professor Faber with 


| plagiarism and incivilities, but he was the author 


of Archaeology of the Hebrews, not of the Mysteries 
of the Cabiri. Why he refers on the subject of 
the Sibylline verses to this chapter in Michaelis, 
I cannot understand. 

“ Mr. Fox Talbot,” adds Mr. Bucktown, “ fol- 
lowing the Thracians in honouring Rhea-Hecate, 
has confounded Hecate with Cybele.” Whilst so 
doing, does he not follow the originators of the 
worship of the Cabiri, established in Pheenicia, 
Samothrace, Egypt, Troas, Greece, Italy, and 
Crete ? 

After having given examples of words showing 
that there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that Cybele was often pronounced Sybele, Mr, 
Fox Talbot observes: “It fortunately happens 
that I am able to adduce direct proof of this, 
since the name thus spelt is extant on a medal in 
Montfaucon (pl. 3. fig. 9.), with this legend, 
‘Sybele.’” To this and other arguments intro- 
duced by Mr. Fox Talbot, I will add the last 
words in the same chapter of Montfaucon: “ En- 
thea nomen erat Cybeles aliud, quasi dicas, divina, 


| seu fanatica, vel ev@ovciacrix) dea.” Does not 


this characteristic designation of the goddess 

resent a confirmation of the proposition that the 
Bibylls possessing the “ entheus ardor ” of vaticin- 
ation, were entitled by the name of the same 
goddess ? 


The following derivations of the proper names 
contained in your correspondent’s note, may serve 


| to throw some light upon the nature of those 


heathen deities. It is curious to note the fact of 
a living language (the Irish) being the key to 
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that from whence those deities were named, which 
appears to have been Pheenician. 

Cybele, from Cébeil, pronounced Kaybeil, i.e. 
Night Queen: note that Cé, night, is the root of 
Xaos. 

Sibylle, from Sithbille, pronounced Sheebillé, 
i. e. spirits of trees, or wood fairies. I think the 
decrees of these divinities were written on the 
leaves of trees. 

Saturn, from Samhturn or turna, pronounced 
Sawturn, i.e. the sun blazing in all his fulness ; 
and as the sun served to measure time, so he was 
said figuratively to eat his own children, the days, 
of which he was the author. 

Chronos, from Criun, i. e. Time. 

Rhea, and Rhea Hecate, from Ré, pronounced 
Ray, the moon, and aicead, pronounced akead 
i. e. veiled, “ the veiled moon.” 

Jupiter, from Jubatair, pronounced Youbdhair, 
day’s father, as name of the sun. 

Neptune, from Naomhtoun, pronounced Nave- 
ton, t. e. lord of waves. 

Corybantes, from Cuire-ban-Dé, pronounced 
Koory-ban- Day, i.e. the Society of the Goddess, 
or Priests of the Moon. 

Uranus, from Oirreanna, pronounced Oer- 
rannd, i.e. the resplendent stars, shining in all 
their glory. Fras. Crosser. 


SERVETUS AND COLLADON, ETC. 
(Vol. ii., pp. 152. 187.; Vol. xii., p. 165.) 


In connexion with Servetus, the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, and Colladon, perhaps 
you will find room for the following extract from 
an article by M. Flourens, in the Journal des 
Savants, Avril, 1854: 


“ Servet a découvert la circulation pulmonaire. Le fait 
est patent. J’ai rapporté, dans ce Journal méme (Voyez 
le Ne d’Avril, 1849, p. 197.), le beau, l’immortel passage 
ou il la déerit beaucoup mieux que ne le firent, plusieurs 
années apres lui, Colombo et Césalpin. Leibnitz carac- 
térise tres-bien Césalpin par ces mots: ‘ André Césalpin, 
médecin, auteur de mérite, et qui a le plus approché de la 
circulation du sang, aprés Michel Servet.’ 

Bh Ici deux choses étonnent. Comment Servet, ailleurs 
si confus, a-t-il pu rencontrer cette lucidité admirable de 
quelques pages? Et, d’un autre cété, comment une dé- 
couverte de physiologie, de pure et de profonde physio- 
logie, se trouve-t-elle dans un livre qui a pour titre: De la 
Restitution du Christianisme? Il y a long-temps que je 
désirais m’eclaircir sur ce dernier point. L’obligeance de 
notre savant confrére, M. Magnin, m’en a fourni tous les 
moyens. J’ai vu, j’ai touché le livre de Servet. Un 
exemplaire de ce trop fameux livre est soigneusement 
conservé dans notre bibliothéque; et, pour comble, cette 
exemplaire, l’unique peut-étre qui subsiste encore au- 
jourd’hui, était l’exemplaire méme de Colladon, I’un des 
aceusateurs suscités par l’impitoyable Calvin contre l’in- 
fortuné Servet. Il a appartenu au médecin Anglais Mead, 
célébre par son Traité des Poisons. Mead le donna a De 
Boze. Il fut acquis plus tard par la Bibliotheque Royale 
& un trés-haut prix. Colladon y a souligné les propositions 
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sur lesquelles il accusait Servet. Enfin, et pour dernier 
trait d’une trop irrécusable authenticité, plusieurs pages 
de ce malheureux exemplaire sont en partie roussies et 
consumées parle feu. Il ne fut sauvé du biicher ob lon 
brulait a la fois le livre et l'auteur que lorsque l’incendie 
avait commencé.” 

J. Macrar. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPRICS. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 125. 189.) 


Although no less than five answers have been 
given to Mr. Tuomrson’s Query, the reader who 
is interested in details of ecclesiastical history will 
probably not regard another as superfluous. Two 
only of the five sees forming the subject of the 
Query have been positively identified; while, as 
to the remaining three, conjectures of different 
degrees of probability have been offered, some of 
which suggest other inquiries. 

Of the ancient See of Mayo but little has been 
said by Ware (Antigq., p. 334. ed. 2., et De Pra- 
sulibus Hibernia, p. 244.), who states that it had 
been annexed to Tuam on the death of Bishop 
Celestine O'Duffy, in a.v. 1210. But Harris, in 
the additions which he has made to Ware’s Works 
(Dublin, 1739, vol. i. p. 602.), adopts Ussher’s ac- 
count that the annexation had occurred in his 
time, a.p. 1559, when Eugene Mac Breohan was 
the last bishop. Harris in the same place gives 
an obviously imperfect list of the bishops, con- 
taining eleven names, the first being that of St. 
Gerald, who died in a.p. 697, and the last that 
of Eugene Mac Breohan, 1559. A revised and 
much improved copy of this list is given by Arch- 
deacon Cotton in his valuable Fasti Ecclesie Hi- 
bernica, vol. iv. p. 49., Dublin, 1850. 

A few years ago the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen addressed an inquiry 
to the Royal Irish Academy on the subject of this 
see of Mayo, and the succession of its bishops, of 
which, for some historical object, that society de- 
sired to be informed. 

Archdeacon Cotton regards Rathlin as one of 
the churches now included in the diocese of 
Connor, evidently agreeing in opinion with 
A. B. R. and Mr. Ferauson, that it is the same 
with Rathlin Island on the northern coast of Ire- 
land; while F. C. H. exaggerates it into “ what is 
now the See of Down and Connor.” Now to all 
this there is a very obvious objection, that if 
Rathlin Island ever was an episcopal seat, it had 
long ceased to be one in 1479, the date given in 
Mr. Tuomrson’s Query. The opinion of its 
having been the seat of a bishop rests on the 
slender foundation of a single passage in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, who, in the year 734, 
record the death of Flann Mae Ceallaigh, Bishop 
of Reachrainn; on which O'Donovan, the editor 
and translator of the Annals, observes that he is 
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unable to decide whether this be the Reachrainn 
(Rathlin or Raghery) Island on the coast of An- 
trim, or the other island of the same name (but 
now called Lambay) on the coast of Dublin (“in 
the east of Bregia”), where St. Columbkille had 
erected a church. 

I adhere to the conjecture expressed in my 
former letter, that Mr. ‘Tuomrson’s Rathlin is 
either Rathcline in the diocese of Ardagh, or 
Rathlure, now included in Derry, but which is 
mentioned as a distinct see in the list of the 
suffragans which, at the Council of Kells in 
A.D. 1152, were assigned to each of the four Arch- 
bishops of Ireland. It appears also in the list of 
Irish sees given by Camden (Britannia, p. 735., 
Lond. 1607), and in those published by Carolus 
a St. Paulo (Geographia Sacra, p.170., and No- 
titie Antiquas Ecclesiastice, pp. 71. 84., Paris, 
1641). 

Mr. Mackenzie Watcorr gives his opinion that | 
the Maionensis and Argolicensis of Mr. Tuomp- 
son’s Query “ were suflragans of English diocesans 
with titular sees.” This conjecture is rendered 
probable by the instances of this kind which Arch- | 
deacon Cotton has given both as to Mayo and 
Enachdune (Fasti, vol. iv. pp. 50. 54, 55.). But 
I should, however, wish that Mra. Watcorr would | 
favour us with his reasons for having the same | 
opinion as to the titular of Argolis. 

I believe that F. C. H. has made a happy con- 
jecture as to Carleus being intended for Caerleo- 
lensis, as the ancient See of Caerleon, in Mon- 
mouth, is excluded from consideration by the date 
1498. ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 


ABSORBENT PAPER. 
(Vol. xii., p. 175.) 


In answer to “C.,” [ send a second Note regard- 
ing the rendering of the absorbent paper of some 
printed books hard and firm enough to carry com- 
mon writing ink without blotting. I fear that 
little can be done to impart size to a portion of 
the leaf; if not liable to stain with the union of 
the dry and damp fabric, it might so stretch the 
paper in parts as to disfigure the volume. A book 
may be sized before binding, either in single leaves 
or sheets, being dipped at once to produce even 
texture. The consistency of the size may be re- 

lated by the porous state of the paper. The 

est size is that produced from vellum cuttings,— 
clean parchment in strips, being first scalded, to 
remove impurities, and afterwards boiled with 
water toa jelly. ‘This clear and beautiful matter 
is then fit, after straining, for immediate use 
(warm). I feel that were the work not of much 
value, or the notes many, pencil fixed with milk, 
or even without the addition of it, would be dur- 
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able for ordinary purposes. Pencil drawings on 
sized paper may be tixed by holding the sheet 
over a dish of steaming water. I am well aware 
that some papers attract damp, from animal sub- 
stances in them and injudicious keeping, but think 
vellum size would be as little likely as any to 
effect it. Papers that have had writings removed 
by lime and acids should be carefully washed, to 
rid them of such destroying agents, and be resized 
to preserve them from rot. Luxe Limner. 
Paris. 


I have recently been obliged to render a Ger- 
man book printed on absorbent paper capable of 
bearing marginal references, alterations, &c., and 
this I have easily effected, with no damage what- 
ever to the work, by dabbing on a solution of isin- 
glass and warm water with a sponge; the paper 
soon dries, and is then perfectly sized, and will 
bear any amount of pen-and-ink work. 

TRANSLATOR. 


H. C. meditates sizing the page every time he 
makes a note; 1 recommend him to adopt instead 


| the plan of having small bits of paper isinglassed 


at the corners (Vol. i., p. 462.). have used this 
plan for many years, and find it preferable to all 
others. M. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the Employment of Distilled Water. — M. M. A. Gau- 
din, calculator to the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris, 
has published a letter in La Lumiere on this subject; his 
idea is to do away with the employment of distilled water 
in photography almost entirely. If his views are correct, 
he will have conferred a great benefit upon those who 
take their cameras with them on a tour, as the carrying 
a large bottle of distilled water is always one of the 
greatest inconveniences. M. Gaudin says: 

“ River, spring, and well waters always contain certain 
salts in solution; that is to say, chlorides sulphates, and 
sometimes carbonates. The chlorides alone produce a 
precipitate with nitrate of silver; but it is so minutely 
divided, that it passes through a paper filter. In this 
case the liquid is turbid, but no chemist can prove that 
it is any the worse for that. In the preparation of positive 
paper it is a very minute portion of chloride of silver 
which is added to the chloride of silver constituting the 
effective condition of the paper. With negative paper 
it is still only a very small portion of chloride of silver 
which is added to the iodide of silver forming the base 
of the paper. 

“If the chloride of silver so formed becomes agglomer- 
ated, it can be easily separated by a paper filter, and the 
bath, once clear, cannot be sensibly influenced by the 
sulphates which remain in solution and play a part anala- 
gous to that of the nitrates resulting from the formation 


| of chloride and iodide of silver forming the base of the 


photographic papers. ‘This is why M. Disdéri has said, 
very justly, * Would you prevent water becoming turbid 
with nitrate of silver ?—pour in first a little of the nitrate, 
and filter it after the chloride or any other precipitate 
peculiar to the water has become of some consistence; in 
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the end the water always will form a limpid solution with 
the nitrate of silver, and is altogether as good as distilled 
water.” 
distilled water without an alembic. Without reference to 
the title, 1 believe that M. Disdéri is perfectly right, and 
the photographers who have a horror of a turbit bath can 
follow this method. Chloride of silver, contrary to iodide 
of silver, is completely insoluble in nitrate of silver, how- 
ever concentrated it may be, when the salt of silver is 
neuter; but a few drops of acetic acid added to a turbid 
bath render it as limpid as if distilled water had been 
employed. 

“A bath rendered clear by acetic acid is excellent for 
positive paper, and it is necessary in the case of negative 
papers, that the silver bath should be acidulated with 
acetic acid; the acetic acid therefore becomes the means 
of rendering the bath of nitrate of silver clear, notwith- 
standing common water may have been used. 

“In photography on paper it appears to me evident, 
that the employment of distilled water is superfluous. 

“ For collodion negatives, in the case of portraits, we en- 
deavour to obtain the greatest degree of sensitiveness, and 
one of the most efficacious means is to use fused nitrate 
of silver, that is to say, nitrate of silver as neutral as pos- 
sible; consequently the addition of acetic acid to clear 
the bath rendered turbid by the chloride of silver in suspen- 
sion injures its sensitiveness. In this case you must use 
water freed from chlorides by the process of M. Disdéri. 

“Suppose a plate to be sensitized in a bath rendered 
milky by the use of common water, it is certain that the 
chloride in suspension can only increase its sensibility ; 
for success in photography depends precisely on the com- 
bination of several different powerful photogenic sub- 
stances, all tending to the same result. 

“ Moreover, the acetic and pyrogallie acid would render 
the solution clear, even before the commencement of the 
reduction of the silver. And if it remains turbid after 
the addition of pyrogallic acid, one may be quite sure 
that it is the iodide precipitated which has caused it, and 
not the chloride pre-existing in suspension, and which 
will have dissolved by means of the acid. Consequently, 
in the presence of the acids, the slight precipitate pro- 
duced by common water will have always disappeared 
before the appearance of the image; and the collodion 
will not, any more than the paper, retain the least trace 
of the chloride in the state of a precipitate. 

“The employment of distilled water itself, and rain-water, 
which nearly resembles it, often causes a failure in work- 
ing with collodion, in consequence of its not being pure. 
Distilled water that one purchases, is often produced by 
the condensation of the steam issuing from the cylinders 
of steam-engines. This is always contaminated with 
organic matter, resulting from the decomposition of the 
oils used for lubricating the piston. When this is em- 
ployed in the preparation of terchloride of gold, or the 
silver and pyrogallic acid baths, the silver and gold are 
reduced, and the operations fail, Rain-water, which has 
run over all the impurities on the roofs, produces an analo- 
gous effect. Drinking-water is, therefore, far preferable ; 
one is always more certain of its quality. 

“It is a very common opinion, that filtered water pos- 
sesses superior qualities; if they are equally clear, com- 
mon water is precisely the same: the filter can only 
retain the matters in suspension, and cau in no way change 


It is this which M. Disdéri calls preparation of 


the nature or the quantity of the salts in solution. These | 


saline substances can have no injurious effect on paper or 

collodion, as I have just shown. If the collodion exhibits 

a saline deposit, one may be certain that it proceeds from 

imperfect washing. It is only the final washing of pho- 

tographs on silver or collodion that requires very pure 

distilled water. . The washing of photographs on silver, 
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even, may be finished with common water, by rapidly 
evaporating the water on the surface. It will not fail to 
produce a saline deposit, but its continuity renders it in- 
divisible; it is like a new varnish, which adds to the 
solidity of the picture and enriches its tones. 

“In certain localities, however, if the last washing is not 
made with distilled water, stains are apt to be produced 
on vigorous pictures. I have found this to be the case in 
the mountainous district of the Department du Gard, but 
without being able to ascertain exactly the cause; there 
is no deposit, but a marbling of a bluish colour, caused, 
no doubt, by some combination of sulphur. When the 
water contains saline substances, it moistens the plate 
easily, whilst distilled water divides itself into small 
streams with the slightest heat. The water of the De- 
partment du Gard behaves in this respect like distilled 
water; but, on evaporation, there is a chemical action 
from some of its constituents upon the silver. 

“Tn fine, I consider the employment of distilled water in 
photography to be a mania which sooner or later will 
pass away, except in the few cases which I have indicated.” 

M. A, GAupIN. 


Single Stereoscopic Pictures. — The communication 
which I made to “ N. & Q.,” Vol. xii., p.171., containing 
some suggestions for obtaining single stereoscopic pic- 
tures, has called forth a reply from a Mr. C. MANSFIELD 
IncteBy, of Birmingham, which I should not have 
troubled myself to notice, had it not contained assertions 
which, if left uncontradicted, might deter unprejudiced 
persons from trying the experiment. 

The statement is to this effect, that no stereoscopic 
picture can be produced, unless two views be taken, and 
the same be viewed through a binocular apparatus, and 
that to get a single stereoscopic picture is simply impos- 
sible; and farther, that the method suggested in my 
communication is a pure delusion. 

To this I must say, that had Mr. C. Mansrietp IN- 
GLeBy taken the trouble to try the experiment as de- 
scribed, he would in a moment have seen that a stereo- 
scopic picture could be produced by the method, and that 
to a surprising extent, even with the imperfect apparatus 
described. From the remarks of Mr. INGLeny one 
would infer that he has thoroughly studied the theory of 
the stereoscope. If this is really the case, he has done so 
without much benefit, otherwise he would not so posi- 
tively have denied a fact so easily verified, provided he 
had been gifted with ordinary healthy vision, and had 
no prejudice in the matter. If communications on sub- 
jects so little understood (as the best method of taking 
stereoscopic pictures appears to be), are to be ridiculed in 
this style (which Mr. MAnsrrecp INGLeBy has thought 
proper to adopt), it will certainly be the means of deterring 
those from giving hints (however crude they may be), 
which might afterwards, in experienced hands, lead to 
important results. Gro. Norman. 


Hull. 


Replies to fAinor Queries. 


Ancient Cements (Vol. xii., p. 185.). —Will it be 
of any service to Mr. R. J. Auten to consult 
Weale’s small treatises on The Art of Making 
Foundations, Concrete Works, &c., and On Limes, 
Cements, Mortars, §c.? If these are of too rudi- 
mentary a character, there are treatises by Vicat, 
Smeaton, Pasley, and papers read before the 
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Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which enter fully into the subject. M. Vicat's 
and General Pasley’s Works are far-famed. 


every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 


R. W. Hacxwoop. | 


Milton's “ Letter to Hartop” (Vol. xii., p. 205.). 
— The story of Milton having borrowed fifty 
pounds from Mr. Jonathan Hartop, and written 
an angry letter to him on repaying the loan, has 
been chronologically disproved by Mr. Keightley 
in his recent valuable Life of Milton. Mr. Hartop 
died in 1791, at the patriarchal age of 138; he 
was consequently born in 1653, and so must at 
most have been only ten years old when he is said 
to have made the loan to Milton. There is no 
reason for supposing that Milton’s circumstances 
were ever so low as to require such a loan. D. 


Oliver Cromwell's Watch (Vol. xii., p. 205.). — 
The watch, said to have belonged to Oliver Crom- 
well, of which an engraving is given in the Gen- 
leman's Magazine for 1808, is now in the British 
Museum. 

It is exhibited in one of the private rooms, to 
which admission can be gained on application. 

Mercator, A.B. 


Cromwell's Portrait (Vol. xii., p. 205.).— 
Cesrriensis asks: “‘ Where is the portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell by Cooper, which Mr. Jonathan Hartop 
possessed?” I cannot answer for the original, 
but I possess an exquisite miniature of Oliver 
Cromwell, which I believe to be a faithful copy of 
the portrait inquired for. 
able judges have pronounced it undoubtedly an 
original. ‘This it is not, because 1 knew the artist 
who painted it; and eminent as he was in his 
profession, he never produced a more elaborately 
finished miniature than this. Ivsenperu. 


* Perturbabantur,” §c. (Vol. ix, pp. 452. 576.). 
— One of your correspondents observes, “ I never 
heard of any more lines of the same description.” 
Rutilius has (Jtinerarium, vy. 449.): 


“Sic nimi bilis morbum assignavit Homerus 


5 
” 


Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus. 


It is so perfect, that | 


charming.” 
“ Nai 8 eis axpwpecav lover 
Tpnxetay mada arapmrdy éxpyivar.” 
Orpheus, De Lapidibus. 
T hope the following attempt will be succeeded 
by a Panegyricum or Carmen triumphale : 
“ Armagedonii cives a meenibus altis 
Occidentales obsidione diu 
Circumcingente Augustopolin impediebant.” 
Bisuiotrnecar. Cuetuan, 


“ Chronicle of the Kings of England” (Vol. xii., 
p- 168.).— I have an edition of this work pub- 
lished by J. Fairburn, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 
in 1812, with copious notes, extending the book 
to 286 full-sized octavo pages. It has the Pre- 
face, “Nathan Ben Saddi,” &e. It carries the 
Chronicle on to the accession of George IV., and 
closes its fifty-first and last chapter thus : 

“ Now these are the acts of all the Kings of England, 
from William the Norman unto this day; and, behold, 
here are their genealogies: 

“ George the Third was the grandson of George the 
Second [and so on, down to, or up to] William Rufus, 
who was the son of William the Conqueror, who was the 
son of a W——.” 

The title-page is merely as follows : 

“ The Chronicle of the Kings of England, from William 
the Norman to the Death of George III. Written after 
the Manner of the Jewish Historians: with Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Illustrative.” 

Can Crericus (D.), or “N. & Q.,” tell me the 
name of the author of the continuation and notes ? 

A Desuttory Reaper. 

Jersey. 

[There was an edition of this work, published at Not- 
tingham in 1800, in which the Chronicle is continued to 
that year. It is without notes, but has added to it “ The 
Chronicle of the Derby Blues.” We have not seen Fair- 
burn’s edition. } 


Sir Andrew de Harcla (Vol. xii., p. 145.).— 


“Sir Andrew de Harcla of Westmorland, Kt., for his 
good service, and taking prisoner Thomas Earle of Lan- 


caster, and other his abettors, the king’s enemies and dis- 


The following note is by Sitzmannus, in his | 


Animadversiones, in loc.: 

“Duobus verbis pentametrum clausit, cujus exemplum 
in omni Romana antiquitate non reperire potuit cl. Bar- 
thius ad Claudian. Paneg. rv. Consulatu Honorii, v. 560., 
uhi Rutilium nostram elegantem ultime Rome poetam 
indigetat.” 

The line in Claudian here referred to as an imi- 
tation is 
“ Bellerophonteas indignaretur habenas.” 


Here, then, is an untrodden field for the aspirant 
to poetical fame, who, if he has the “mens divinior 
atque Os magna sonaturum,” may “render it so 
smooth, so green, so full of lively prospects on 
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loyal subjects, was by King Ed. IT. in the sixteenth veere 
of his reigne made Earle of Carliel, by girding him with 
a belt and sword (for so was the order of making earles in 
those times). Afterwards the same Andrew proved un- 
gratefull both to his king and country in his warres in 
Scotland, receiving secretly from the Scotts a summe of 
money for to betray his master, for which he was appre- 
hended by Sir Anthonie Lucie, Kt., and had judgement 
as followeth. Hee was led to the Barre in habit of an 
Earle, with a sword girt about him, hosed and spored. 
At which time the Lord Geffrey Scroope, Justice, spake to 
him in this manner, ‘ Sir Andrew, the King did unto you 
much honour, and made you Erle of Cardoill, and thou 
as atraytor unto thy Lord the King, laddest his people 
of this countrey, that should have holpe him at the Bat- 
taile of Beighiand, away by the Countrey of Copeland, 
and through the Erldome of Lancaster. Wherefore our 
Lord the King was discomfited there of the Scotts, through 
thy treasoun and falsenes, and if thou haddest come be- 
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times, he had hed the maistery. And all that treasoun 
thou didst for the somme of gold and silver, that thou 
underfeng of James Duglas, a Scot, the King’s enemee. 
And our Lord the King his will is, that the ordre of 
Knighthode, by the which thou underfeng all in honour 
and worship upon thy body been all brought unto nought, 
and thy state undone, that other Knights of lower degree 
now after the beware, the which Lord hath advanced 
hugely in diverse countrees of England. And all now 
take ensample by the, there Lord afterward for to serve.’ 
Then commanded he a knave anoon to hew off his spurres 
off his heeles, and after he let breke the sword over his 
head, the which the King him gafe to keep and defend 
his land therewith, when he made him Erle of Cardoill. 
And after he let him unclothe of his furred taberd, and | 
his hood, and of his furred cotys, and of his girdle, | 
and when this was done, ‘ Andrew,’ quoth he,‘ now ert 
thou no Knight, but a Knave ;’ and so gave judgement on 
him, that he should be drawne, hanged, and quartered, 
and his head set on London Bridge; which was executed 
the last day of October, 1322.” — Holingshed, p. 334. 


Arms of Sir Andrew Harkley :— Ar., a cross 
gu.; in the first quarter a martlet sa. E. C. 


| 

Saint Swithin (Vol. xii., p. 137.).— The rain- | 
ing saint in Flanders is St. Godeli¢ve, and in 
Germany there are three raining saints. One of 
the days is the Seven Sleepers. 

The legend for the raining for forty days attri- 
buted to a saint is perhaps a substitution for one 
belonging to a Wedenite or Wodenite god, as the 
phenomenon rests on a meteorological fact. Christ- 
mas became a substitute for Yule, the Paschal 
Feast for Easter, St. John’s Day for Midsummer, 
and so forth. Hype Crarke. 


Dial Inscriptions (Vol. iv., p. 507.; Vol. v., 
p-155.; Vol. viii, p. 224.). — I saw two dials lately 
in Yorkshire, one over the porch of Melsonby 
Church, the other in a house in the villoge of Mid- 
dleton Tyas. On the former is inscribed “ The 
night cometh ;” on the latter, “ Maneo nemini.” 

Melsonby Church is remarkable for its tower, 
resembling in the massiness of its masonry the 
keep of a Norman castle, and possessing this singu- | 
lar peculiarity, that the loopholes through which 
light is admitted into it are in the buttress. | 
Amongst the heirlooms at the rectory is a portrait | 
of the Rev. Wm. Smith, sometime rector, and 
author of The Annals of University College. Here, | 
during Dr. Swire’s ineumbency, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon was a frequent guest, and in this house I 
believe he signed some important state documents. 

_The church of Middleton Tyas, of which the 
vicar has been non-resident during the whole of 
his fifty years’ incumbency, stands at a distance | 
from the Village, and is in asad state of decay and 
dilapidation. On the chancel wall is the following 
most extraordinary inscription : 


“This Monument rescues from oblivion the remains of 
the Rey. John Mawer, D.D., late Vicar of this parish, 
who died Nov. 18, 1763, aged sixty ; as also of Hannah 

awer, his wife, who died Dec. 22, 1766, aged seventy- 
two ; buried in the chancel. They were persons of emi- | 
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| end with bernacle shells. 


nent worth. The Doctor was descended from the Royal 
Family of Mawer, and was inferior to none of his illustri- 
ous ancestors in personal merit, being the greatest lin- 
guist this nation ever produced. He was able to speak 
and write twenty-two languages, and particularly excelled 
in the Eastern tongues, in which he proposed to His 
Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, to whom he 
was firmly attached, to propagate the Christian religion 
in the Abyssinian Empire ; a great and noble design, 
which was frustrated by the death of this amiable Prince, 
to the great mortification of this excellent person, whose 
merit, meeting with no reward in this world, will, it is to 
be hoped, receive it in the next, from that Being which 
justice only can influence.” EH 


Humphrey de Bohun (Vol. xii, p. 146.).— 
L. M. M. is informed that Humphrey de Bohun, 
the fifth of that name, could not be a“ companion ” 


| of the Conqueror, as he was living in the year 


1241, and William died in 1087. He might be 


| termed a connexion, through his mother Maud, 


daughter of Geoffrey Fitz-Piers of Ludgarshall, 
Earl of Essex. The Earl of Ewe or Angie, 
whose daughter Maude Humphrey de Bohun 
married, was Ralph de Isodon (son of Geoffrey de 
Luzigna, Earl of Aquitaine, and brother of Hugh 
le Brun), who married Alice, daughter and heir of 
Henry Earl of Angie in Normandy, and in her 
right was Earl of Ewe and Angie. 

Arms of Earl of Ewe :— Barry of ar, and az. ; 
over all a label of nine points. E. C. 


Tree cast on the French Coast (Vol. xii., p. 204.). 
— The description of Prudentius appears to cor- 
respond with that of a tree to which were attached 
specimens of the Lepas anatifera of Linneus, the 
bernacle shell, of which a representation is given 
in the Useful Knowledge Society's work, entitled 
Habits of Birds (p. 376.). Colonel Montague 
mentions his having seen a fir plank more than 
twenty feet long, which drifted on the coast 
of Devonshire, completely covered from end to 
This is stated on the 
authority of Mr. Rennie. I have seen them 
detached from a vessel which had not been cop- 
pered, and had just arrived from the Mediterra- 
nean. When I first saw them on the dock quay, 
I took them at a distance for flowers, from the 
brilliancy of their colours and tufted appearance ; 
but on examination, discovered the shell, which I 
had mistaken for a flower, attached to the very 
long stalk which forms the foot of the bernacle, 
and the tufts proved to be tentacule. (See “N.&° 
Q.,” Vol. viii. p. 224.) T. J. Buckxton. 

Lichfield. 


Knewstubs (Vol. xii., p. 205.).— Of John 
Knewstubs (born at Kirby Stephen, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Cockfield, 
Suffolk, who died 29th May, 1624) an account 
may be seen in Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 
vol. ii. p. 308. See also Strype’s Life of Whit- 
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gift, pp. 328. 572. 575; Strype’s Annals, vol. i. | generally find these stones set up in spots where 


p- 625.; vol. ii. p. 608., Append. p. 160.; vol. iii. 
p- 471., Append. p. 188.; Page's Supplement to Suf- 
Traveller, p. 935. ; Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
ib. vi. numb. 8. C. H. Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


There is a good account of this Presbyterian 
divine in Brook's Lives of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
pp. 308-12. If your correspondent A. Cuatt- 
sTeTH would like to extract the same, he can do 
so by calling on Wa. Browy, Jun., 

Bookseller. 

Old Street. 


Moustache worn by the Clergy (Vol. xii., p.202.). 
— I cannot now refer to the “day and date” of 
The Times in which I read a graphic description 
of a “church parade” before Sebastopol. The 
clergyman, in black skull-cap, and flowing beard 
and moustache, preaching to his equally hirsute 
congregation, unmoved by bursting shells, and 
not even deigning to allow the possibility of 
“battle and sudden death” to disturb the calm 


| them altogether. 


oak would not grow; and the Druids are never 
noticed as worshippers of the serpent, but rather 
appear to have taught a better system of theology, 
and of the universe, contained in a multitude of 
verses, which their disciples were called upon to 
learn; and it seems to have been the horrid 
cruelty, not the profaneness of their rites, which 
obliged the Romans, in the first instance, to pre- 
vent any of their legionaries from being present 
at them, and afterwards to abolish and proscribe 
Cesar notices the origin of 


| Druidism, Disciplina in Britannia reperta; but the 


diction of the practical sermon, which might have | 


been with equal propriety addressed to a congre- 
gation of sleepy Londoners. James GRAVES. 


Cold Harbour (Vol. ix., p. 107.).—“ Cold” is a 


prefix applied to Roman situations, as is “ Hun- | 
| appear that he weare released from the contract by w™ 


ger,” but I doubt if it means cold. It is some- 
times in the form of “Cole.” It is prefixed to 
borough, hill, green, town, oak, ridge, and other 
topographical terms. It is nearly as frequently 
applied to ridge, a Roman road, as to harbour, a 
camp or castle. 

Harbour is found as a termination after a local 
name: as Cound Harbour, and Windy Harbour 
or Arbour. 

There is no Cold Harbour, so far as I know, in 
Shropshire. Hype Crarke. 


Carnae (Vol. xii., p. 205.). — Your correspond- 
ent L. M. M. R. is certainly mistaken with respect 
to Carnac, which is not a Cromlech, as he seems 
to suppose, but one of the serpent temples, still 
retaining, where most perfect, eleven rows of 
stones, occasionally about seventeen feet in height, 
and presumed to have extended for eleven or 
thirteen miles in length, up to Lochmariaker, 
where the largest stones are found, now prostrate. 

This must have been the most considerable 
temple of the kind in the world; and permit me, 
in turn, to suggest a Query or two. 1. How came 
the Egyptian name of Carnac to be applied to a 
place on the coast of Brittany? 2. What is the 
authority for calling these stone temples Druidical ? 
Ancient writers tell us that the Druids lived in 
groves of oak, from whence they derived their 
name, but not that they haunted stones, which 
seems an older superstition than theirs. We 
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serpent worship must have had its origin ages 
before Julius Cesar lived or wrote. Ovtis. 


Orkneys in Pawn (Vol. vii., p. 412.). — Reference 
is made to a MS. in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum (Titus C. VIL, art. 71., f. 134.), 
“Notes on King of Denmark's Demand of the 
Oreades.” Having examined the article, I sub- 
join a copy of the only note I observed on this 
matter : 

“ Oreades, 1587. 

“ Frederik, King of Denmark, told Daniell Rogers that 
the King of Scotts dallied with him, and that he had not 
answered him to make restitucion of the Orcades when he 
sewed for his daughter Anne to be his wife; neither kept 
promise in shewing suche tres (lettres) as he pretended 
to have from the King of Denmarke, by which it should 


his predecessors were bound at all tymes to be ready 
uppon the receipt of one hundred thousand gilers, to 
restore the Orcades unto the kingdome of Denmarke 
againe, we" he must needs have agayne, for that the state 
of his kingdome had putt him in mynde of his oath, w® 
he had made when he was contracted.” 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the King 
of Scots was James VI. of Scotland, first of Eng- 
land, married to the Princess Anne of Denmark. 

W. 

Ebury Street, London. 


Harbingers of Spring (Vol. xi., p. 383.).—I 
think some record should be made of the paucity 
and fate this year of many kinds of birds which 
are summer visitants of England. The hirundines 
arrived very late; yet, after they came, many 
perished from cold and from lack of food. In an 
agricultural report from Nottingham in The 
Times for the first week in June, 1855, mention 
was made of many swallows having been found 
dead on the south side of woods, where they had 
evidently gone for shelter from the north-east 
winds. I know of two such cases in Norfolk ; by 
the side of one wood, eleven dead swallows were 
picked up. The number of martins’ nests was 
much fewer than usual; few houses having more 
than one half their usual complement, and some 
not even that. Cuckoos and nightingales were 
equally reduced in numbers. 

As these birds arrived late, so they seem to take 
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their departure late; a friend having seen a 
cuckoo on Sept. 5, 1855. E. G. R. 


History of the Post Office (Vol. xii., p. 185.).— 
The best book on this subject is the First Annual 
Report, signed by Lord Canning and Mr. Rowland 
Hill, issued by Eyre & Spottiswoode in February, 
1855, 102 octavo pages. ‘There is a long extract 
from this work in my Official Guide to the Book 
Post, and Newspaper Act and Orders. I believe it 
is not generally known, that a continuous and 
perfect series of documents in reference to the 
origin of postal communication, and its progress 
and development down to the present time, exists 
in the cellars under the General Post Office. It 
is a most luminous and valuable collection of his- 
torical, statistical, and official documents; and, I 
doubt not, would be accessible on proper appli- 
cation to Mr. Rowland Hill. James GILBERT. 

49, Paternoster Row. 


“The Life of David” (Vol. xii., p. 204.).— 
The writer of this Note does not wish to be known, 
but you may rely on the accuracy of his informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bares inquires about the author of the 
book entitled The History of the Man after God's 
own Heart. He will find an account of the book 
in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes (vol. viii. p. 227.). 
Mr. Godwin, in a letter to Mr. Hutchins, dated 
Jan., 1762, says that the impudent pamphlet is 
supposed to have been written by Dodwell. That 
is a mistake. 
Campbell, eldest son of Dr. Archibald Campbell, 
professor of Church History at St. Andrews. The 
same Archibald Campbell published in the same 
year (1762) a letter to the Rev. Dr. Chandler, 
from the writer of The History of the Man after 
God's own Heart. He was also the author of Lezi- 
phanes, a book written in ridicule of Dr. Johnson, 
and of some other light, or rather very immoral 
productions, His father’s history was a singular 
one. He was not considered in his own country an 
orthodox writer; but an English divine obtained 
much credit from a work which he stole word for 
word from Dr. Campbell. &. T. P. 

Edinburgh. 


“ Hermippus Redivivus” (anté).—In a copy of 
this work, which I picked up the other day at a 
book-stall, is the following MS. note: 

“The person whom Dr. Campbell, the author of the 
following work, meant to represent under the character of 
Hermippus Redivivus was Mr. Calverley, a celebrated 


The real author was Archibald | 


dancing master, whose sister for many years kept a well- | 


known school in Queen’s Square, London, where likewise 
he himself lived. There is now a picture of him in the 


dancing school there, drawn at the great age of ninety- 
one, May 28th, 1784.” 


On the title-page in the same hand — 
“ By John Campbell, LL.D.” 
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Grants from Queen Elizabeth (Vol. xii., p. 185.). 
— The grant in question will be certainly found at 
the Record Office, Carlton Ride, or the Tower. 

L. B. L. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Camden Society has just issued The Roll of the 
Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop of 
Hereford, during part of the Years 1289 and 1290; Ab- 
stract, Illustrations, Glossary, and Index, edited by the 
Rev. John Webb, M.A.S. When the J?oll itself was issued, 
we felt that no adequate opinion of the real value of this 
publication could be formed until its completion. That 
ce now been accomplished; and many a reader, who, 
unpractised in the almost hieroglyphical mysteries of an 
ancient abbreviated Roll, turned from the original text 
with a mingled feeling of wonder and disappointment, 
will, we are sure, upon reading the amusing and instruc- 
tive abstract which now sees the light, not only thank 
the Camden Council for the publication of the original 
documents, but feel grateful to Mr. Webb for showing the 
importance and value of the Roll; for extracting so much 
amusement and instruction from a record apparently so 
obscure and insignificant, so much sterling metal from 
what at first seemed but a mass of dull useless earth, 
Mr. Webb is a scholar, and a ripe one; his reading is 
various and extensive, and using the entries of the record 
as pegs for much agreeable illustration, he has given us a 
picture of the daily life of the prelate, his clerks, his 
squires, and the retinue of his household—as quaint, 
minute, and brilliant as an illuminated miniature. In 
conclusion, we must express a hope that Mr.Webb will soon 
furnish the Camden Society, and the antiquarian world, 
with some fresh specimen of his skill as a careful, con- 
scientious, and accomplished editor. 

Lord Londesborough has accepted the Presidentship of 
the Middlesex Archxological Society. Whether we re- 
gard Lord Londesborough as a nobleman who has paid 
much attention to the subject of our national antiquities, 
as a judicious and liberal collector of them, or look to his 
experience as President of the Numismatic Society, &c., 
his acceptance of this office argues well for the Society, 
which seems, indeed, to be in favour with antiquaries and 
journalists. Our cotemporary, The Athenwum, has well 
pointed out the specialities in the metropolitan county 
which is to find work for this new offshoot of the old 
Society at Somerset House. “For example,” says The 
Atheneum, “ there is the Tower. Of all the monuments 
of past times in England, the Tower of London is first in 
interest. Indeed, it has no competitor. Its story is the 
history of England —a history of its court and of its 
people, of its best men and most beautiful women — of its 
wars, its pageants, its insurrections, its conquests, its 
reverses — of its manners, its arts, its arms, its laws, its 
religion, almost of its literature. Every room in the 
Tower is a record, every stone is monumental, Yet in 
our own day parts of this precious edifice have been dug 
up, thrown down, carted away, and rebuilt — walls have 
been scraped and inscriptions removed by ignorant men, 
without a word of protest, so far as we know, from these 
learned bodies. Care of the Tower would alone justify 
the establishment of a Middlesex Archiological Society. 
Then, there are — Brentford, a world in itself for the an- 
tiquary — Crosby Hall — the old prisons — Westminster 
Abbey — Old London Bridge — Old Change — Old St. 
Paul’s — St. John’s Gate — The Charterhouse — and a 


J. K. | hundred others equally curious and important, most of 
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which are still open to a good deal of documentary and 
other illustration.” 

Mr. George Roberts, the historian of “Lyme Regis,” 
the biographer of “The Duke of Monmouth,” and editor 
of “ Walter Yonge’s Diary” for the Camden Society, is pre- 
paring for immediate pr iblication (by subse ription), The 
Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of 
England in past Centuries; illustrated in regard to their 
Hiduts, Munici, ip Bye- Las, Civil Progre $3, We have 
not room to enumerate a tithe of the curious subjects which 
Mr. Roberts proposes to investigate and illustrate; but 
we cin promise that they are such, that with them a man 
of far less ingenuity and research than Mr. Roberts, 
could hardly fail of making a valuable and most in- 
structive volume. 

Books Recetvepo. — The Constitutional History of 
England, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George IIT, by Henry Hallam, in Three Volumes: 
Vol. lL. This is the fourth volume of the new edition of 
Mr. Hallam’s collected works. The value of Mr. Hallam’s 
researches into the history of our constitution, is so gene- 
rally admitted, that their publication in this neat and 
cheap form must be regarded as a great boon to all his- 
torical students. 

Thought and Language, an Essay having in view the 
Revival, Correction, and Evclusive Establishment of Locke's 
Philosophy, by B. H. Smart. An able and well-written 
advocacy of the plain common sense English philosophy 
of Locke against the doctrine of Aristotle and the school - 
men. 

The Unity of Matter, a Dialogue on the Relation between 
the various Forms of Mutter which affect the Senses, by 
Alex. Stephen Wilson. The proposition here sought to 
be prove is one virtually proposed by Newton, namely, 
that all forms of matter are derived from the same elements. 

The Railway Accidents. 

Wanted a Wife. 

Two new volumes of Parker's useful, amusing, and 
right-spiritel series of Tules for the Young Men and 
Women of England. he Messrs. Parker are doing good 


service by the publication of these thoughtful and in- 
Structive stories in so cheap a form, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Arny’s Marmemaricat Tracts. 
Eorvucaca pow 176). Rudliman. 


*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage fi 


Borzeac’s Parrrortastics. Ss. Wacey. 

Sreane’s Questions on 

Narotrow Cocat axon Fawity, Memoras or. By Madame Junot 
(Duchess of Abrantes). 2 Vols. Svo. Bentley. 18% 

Letano's Necesstry or Revetarion. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

J. H. Seamons. Vol. L 


Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Spixcnxes’s Devotions. Published by Parker. 
Wanted by Henningham [ollis, 5. Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


Ax Essay ow Hactrax. A Poem ia blank verse. By W. Williams, 
dito. 1761. 


Aw Accoent or aw Acavemy ar Fleara, vean &c. By 

Joseph Randall. i ondon, 1759. &vo. 

Leos. By F. T. Bi lam, Esq. Leeds, uate. 12mo. 

Rivox. By Mr. Farrer Ripon, 1896. 8vo. 

Poem. By 8. Jones. 1718 ve 

Tae Histoay or rae Town axo Castie or Ky Knares 
borou ch, 1769. ts no. 
aexe Awnotirca; on, Tae Evotsa Founrar By 

Edmund Deane, M.D. 1626. Svo. Several other Editions, edited 
Dr. Stanhope. 

Tae Yorxsaae Seaw; on, Tararise on Four Mepicrxat Watts 
y J. French, M.D. 1652. l2mo. Other 
Editions also. 

Sravacarve Esonacensis; on, Tae Yorusains Seaws. By George 
Neale, M.D., Leeds. 

Awxsciext Customs or trae Forest or 1899. 

Tae Hisrony or tas Town ano Panisa or Hacirax. Halifax, 1739, 

Toroorararcat History ano Description or Bawray ano Tuoans, 
By W. Peck. Doncaster, 1813. 4to. 

A Descarprion or tas Exvinons or [xotesoaoven. By Thomas Dixon, 
Kendal, 178!. to. 

A Tova to Yorors Cave. By W. Seward. Kirkby Lonsilale, 1901, 
avo. 

A Hisrory or rar Towns or By George 
ley, Esq. Kinsston-upon-Hall, 17%. 

Tue Hisroay or Hownen Cavaca. By J. Savare. Howden, 1799. 

Tae History or ras Castie ann or Wansstx. By J. Savage. 
London, 1895. 8vo. 

« Hiscony or Nonruatteatox, By Miss A. Crosfield. Nortlaller- 
ton, 170. 

A Tova w Texspate. York. 

Geserat o rae or tar West Riroine or 
By Messrs. Rennie, Brown, & Shieretf. London, 1794. _4to. 
Gevenat View or tue or tHe Easr Rivixe or 

By Isaac Leatham. Lonton, 1791. 

Fenexat Virw or rae Acricetrere or raz East or Yonge 

By ©. Strickland, Esq. York, 1812. 8vo. And Map. 

at View or rae or tras Noara or 

By Mr. Tuke. London, 1791. ito. And Reprint in 

Wanted by Edward Mailston:, Mortoa Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


AMatices ta Carrespanvents, 


C.M.1. As the subject of an Tater to the Pirst Twelve Volumes ia 
now under consideration, the proposed communication will be very @e- 
ceptable. 
Roome. The inscription on the Stadthaus at Ghent, 
“ Hae domus odit amat,”’ &c., 

ts of frequent occurrence. See“ N. & Q.,” Vol. ix., pp. 492. 552. 602; 
Vol. x., p. 273. 

H.L. T. Has our Correspondent consulted Roquefort’s Glossaire de 


sent to Ma. Bete, Publisher of “NOTES AND la Lanzue Romaine, or Rouxr’s Dictionnaire Comique ? 


186. Fleet Street. 


R. W. Hac woo h Mititeton buried in the churchyard 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to | of St. Matth: Fi Q Vol. 25. 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 3. Whe were of children formerly termed 


dresses are given for that purpose: 
Hewren'’s anv Hisroarcat Tract, No. 2. 


Wanted by Adward Hailstone, E+7., Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. | postpone until next week our notice of this inte 


Tar S-ors Comerxprem, on Pocker Peeaace or Scortann. 2 Vols. 


Edinburgh, 18%. 
Wanted by Thomas Reader, 39. Paternoster Row. 


batt! jores?™ Bailey says,” B tuse they have mach the same shape.” 
Paotoorarn or tar Camera. We are unavoidably compelled @ 

sting exhibitions 

Ansirers to other prey a nts ia our next. 

Full price will he qi ‘or clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169. upon 

application to the ublisher. 


A few complete sets of “ Notes axo Qe senses,” Vols. I. to XI, are now 
rive Gorveas a Ha w these early application 


ol. 2nd Editic in | ready, price 
Saaxsreane. Vol. IV. of 2nd Edition, in 19 Vols., com, They may he had by Bookseller or Newsman. 


mentators. With Notes of Johnson and Steevens. 177! 
Wanted by W. D. Oliver, Esq., Brynilewelya Hestiniog, N. Wales. 


Davis's Latiw Exencises. Published by J. W. Parker. 1916. 
Wanted by Wr. Stee’, Bookseller, 2. Spring Gardens. 


Saaxereane. After the text of Johnson. &e. Edited, with a Life, &e. 


by William Harvey. Published in 1825, for the Proprietors of The | 


London Stages. 


Address B. A., care of Mr. Joseph Simpson, Librarian, Literary Insti- | peace for 


tion, Islington. 
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desirable. 

“Nores ano Queaies” is publich d at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


Norges ano is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the come 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the we 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it m mthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving 
4 weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores a™® 
Qe eares” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and fours 

r sic months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn is 
Savour of the Publisher, Ma. Gsonos Batt, No. 136. Fleet Street. 
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